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Evansville, Ind. 

F enthusiasm and hard work are 
| indicative of healthiness in en- 
terprise, then the 287 commun- 
ity orchestras in the United States 


are in excellent condition. These 
attitudes were demonstrated at the 
tenth annual convention of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League here in Evansville, June 16- 
18. 

More than 500 people from the 
United States and Canada came to- 
gether with a devotion to their 
cause seldom equalled in musical 
circles. This number included or- 
chestra conductors and managers, 
orchestra board members, musi- 
cians who conducted or attended 
workshops, and representatives of 
women's committees. Running con- 
currcnily were the regular conven- 
tion sessions at the McCurdy Hotel 
(convention headquarters), music 
worksiiops, and the management 
workshop. This necessitated tight 
sched: jing, and credit belongs to 


the | -vansville Philharmonic So- 
ciety | r engineering the busy three 
days concentrated activity with 


eficic ». y and cordiality. 

Pre onvention board meetings 
occupy) ed the afternoon and _ eve- 
ning of June 15. Alan Watrous, 
presi’ nt of the League and man- 
ager of the Wichita Symphony, 
open: | the first general session 
Thur lay morning. He and Ber- 
nard Xue, president of the Evans- 
ville Philharmonic, greeted the 
visito s and extended the hospital- 
ity o the city to them. 

Jo i Haskins, program  special- 
ist in the music section, Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C., 
was yuest speaker at the opening 
SeSSi¢ In his address. titled “Mu- 


ealthy State of Symphony Orchestras 
irrored in Annual League Convention 


sic of the Americas”, Mr. Haskins 
compared the types of musical ac- 
tivities in North and South Amer- 
ica. In the United States, he point- 
ed out, the American “genius for 
private organization to serve a 
public end” provides support for 
musical activities, and government 
support has not been found neces- 
sary. In South American coun- 
tries, however, government-spon- 
sored organization of music is 
found to be the rule, with a few 
exceptions. 

Serious music, he added, is today 
vital and strong in South American 
countries. What is lacking is an 
exchange of such music between 
the continents. The information 
services of the Pan American Union 
have been helpful in correcting this 
lack. Mr. Haskins called for the 
establishment of a hemispheric 
music council, an organization of 
national societies to provide a truly 
energetic exchange of music and 
musicians. 

With Mr. Haskins was Guillermo 
Espinosa, of Colombia, chief of the 
Pan American Union Music Sec- 
tion, and Jose Bermudez, Havana, 
Cuba, program specialist in the vis- 
ual arts section of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

Included in the morning’s §seés- 
sions was a conductor-musician con- 


NCAC Sold to Luben Vichey 


HE National Concert and 


\rtists Corporation, the na- 
tion’s second largest concert 
bureau, was sold on June 28 to 


Luben Vichey, Metropolitan Opera 
bass, by co-owners Marks Levine 
and Q. O. Bottorff. Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., an organized-audience 
plan owned by NCAC. is included 
in the sale. 

Messrs. Levine and Bottorff, who 
have been associated with the con- 
cert bureau since it was formed, 
will act as consultants for the new 
owner. Mr. Vichey, who plans to 
devote most of his time to the 
newly acquired business, will re- 
duce his Metropolitan and concert 
engagements fo1 the coming season 
accordingly. 

\lthough it was too early to 
comment on any additions to the 
staff, since the title will not be 
changed and new elections of offi- 
cers will not take place until Oct. 
1, it was disclosed that Mr. Vichey 
will be president of the corpo- 
ration and Gerard Semon the new 
vice-president. Mr. Semon and his 
wife have been with NCAC for over 
14 vears. 

Nathan Hirschberg, attorney for 
NCAC, announced the sale in the 
offic:s of the concert bureau at 711 
Fift!, Avenue. It was said that the 
deal had been discussed in a gen- 
eral vay since January, but the first 
definite steps toward concluding the 
sale had been taken on the week- 
end »efore June 28. No sales figure 
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was disclosed, although many 
guesses were published. 

For Mr. Levine, the former chair- 
man of the board, who is 64 and 
has been in the concert business 
for 33 years, the sale marks retire- 
ment from a career that, in his own 
words, “has been not only a_ busi 
ness, but a dedication”. Mr. Bot- 
torff, 59, the alternate president, 
has worked together with Mr. Le- 
vine for the past 25 years. 

The corporation, second in size 
only to Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment, Inc., is the result of a series 
of mergers that dates back more 
than 25 years, with the formation 
of the NBC Artists Service in 1939 
from the National Broadcasting 
and Concert Bureau, founded in 
1929. Shortly after its formation, 
the NBC Artists Service assumed 
the sponsorship of the Civic Con- 
cert Service, an organized-audience 
plan founded in 1922 by Dema 
Harshbarger, which had, since 1925, 
been financed by Samuel Insull. 

In 1931, Civic Concerts became 
officially affiliated with NBC Artists 
Service. In that same year, the 
artist list managed by S. Hurok 
was taken over for booking by the 
NBC Artists Service. 

Civic Concerts became a com- 
pletely owned subsidiary of NBC 
in March of 1935, with Mr. Bot- 
torff replacing Miss Harshbarger as 
general manager. In 1941, the or- 
ganization was purchased from NBC 
by Messrs. Levine and Bottorff and 


By Eveanor Y. PELHAM 


ference, made possible through the 
aid of a grant to the League by the 
humanities division of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. More than 100 
of the country’s leading conductors 
and outstanding musicians from the 
major orchestras participated in the 
program, which was the first of its 
kind. 

“As a medium whereby musicians 
are given a chance to discuss theit 
problems openly and directly with 
conductors, this is a memorable and 
important occasion,” Erno Daniel, 
conference chairman and conducto1 
of the Wichita Falls Symphony. 
said in opening the meeting. 

“Specifically What Does the 
Player Depend on from the Con 
ductor” was the main topic of dis 
cussion. Janos Starker, cellist of 
the Chicago Symphony, pointed out 
that “the conductor should be spe 
cific... . Players expect a conductor 
to have complete mastery of the 
score’. Players, he added, are al 
ways aware if this mastery is not 
made apparent to them at once. 

Charles L. White, for 36 years 
a timpani player with the Los An 
geles Philharmonic, said that the 
players want first of all a good 
beat, and he cited examples of a 
conductor's understanding of a 
player’s personal problems. 

“T remember after 30 years Bruno 


Walter's casual remark “The drum 
was good’, which would seem to 
indicate that the psychologically 
recommended approach of prais« 
instead of blame holds true with 
musicians and their conductors” 
Speaking from the conductor's 
point of view, Mr. Daniel said: “I 
go on the assumption that we all 
have the same objective—the most 
perfect performance possible of the 
work we are playing. If a con 
ductor knows that his orchestra 
members fully appreciate his dedi 
cation to music and _ its perform 
ance, their respect for him will be 
great enough to override the ups 
and downs of rehearsals’ 
Those attending the 
to lead musicians’ 
sions were: 


conterence 
workshop ses 
violin—Josef Gingold 
Cleveland Orchestra; viola—Samuel 
Lifschey, Philadelphia Orchestra; 
cello—Janos Starker, Chicago Sym 
phony; double-bass Willis Page 
Boston Symphony 

conductor, Buffalo Philharmonic); 
flute—Bernard Goldberg, Pittsburgh 
Symphony; oboe 


(also associate 


Ralph Gomberg 
clarinet—Robert 
Cleveland Orchestra 
Sherman Walt, Boston 
Symphony; horn Philip Farkas 
Chicago Symphony; trumpet—Sid 
ney Mear, Rochester Philharmonic 


(Continued on page 5) 


Boston Symphony; 
Marcellus, 


bassoc a8) 





Luben Vichey (seated), Metropolitan Opera bass, takes over the direc- 
tion of NCAC. Looking on are Gerard Semon (left), new vice-president, 
and the former co-owners, Marks Levine and O. O. Bottorff (right) 


became the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation, with Mr. Le 
vine as vice-president and = Mr. 
Bottorff as president of Civic. 

The company, which now em 
ploys over 100 persons and organ 
izes concerts in hundreds of cities 
of the United States and Canada, 
operates in all fields of entertain 
ment, and has branch offices in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran 
cisco, and Boston. 

The new owner, Luben Vichey. 
arrived in this country in 1948, 
after an already successful careet 
as an operatic singer in Europe. He 


was born in Bulgaria in 1913, and 
made his debut as Prince Gremin 
in “Eugene Onegin” at the age of 
22. He joined the Czech National 
Opera in 1936, and during World 
War II he emigrated to Switzerland 
to join the Zurich Opera. 

In 1948, he was heard by Ed 
ward Johnson, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who engaged him to sing 
in this country. He made his Met 
ropolitan debut on Dec. 4, 1948, as 
Sparafucile in “Rigoletto”. Since 
then he has assumed many of the 
bass roles in the Metropolitan rep 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ETERED, or pay-as-you-see, television may 
M eves come to pass. On the other hand, 

development in the electronic entertain- 
ment field being the dizzy-paced thing that it 
is, it may be just around the corner. Already 
there are several well-heeled organizations in 
the field eager to go as soon as channel clear- 
ances and other details can be arranged. 

The major TV networks are, for the nonce, 
solidly against pay-TV, and a survey taken by 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company seems 
to indicate that an overwhelming majority of 
the public takes a dim view of paying for 
something it is accustomed to getting for 
nothing, despite the blandishments of exclu- 
sive programs and the suppression of com- 
mercials. 

The broadcasters are against pay-TV for 
the obvious reason that it is a threat to the 
industry as they have conceived it and built 
it up. Given any sort of success whatever, 
pay-TV would bring into the coffers of a given 
program many times the sum that could be 
obtained from any commercial sponsor. It 
would have no difficulty, therefore, in snaring 
the best available talent and undertaking pro- 
ductions on a scale of lavishness undreamed 
of under current budgetary limitations. No 
commercial sponsor in his right mind would 
think of competing with such a Croesus, and 
so, the networks believe, they would face the 
alternatives of converting themselves to pay- 
as-you-see or to going out of business. 

The consumers are skeptical because they 
suspect they would get essentially the same 
personalities, the same program formats and 
the same movies they are getting now, the only 
difference being that they would be paying for 
them. And, while they decry the ubiquitous 


Landmark in Jeopardy 





commercial, most people apparently are un. 
willing to pay for its quietus. 

So far as the popular shows are concerned, 
we agree that there probably is little to be 
gained from pay-as-you-see. But in the higher 
echelons—serious music, opera, ballet, etc— 
the picture is rather different. It is impossible 
today, with fantastic production costs and the 
limited audience potential, to obtain a com. 
mercial sponsor for a series of full-lengt! per. 
formances by, say, the Metropolitan Opera or 
the New York City Ballet on a regular basis. 


ITH pay-TV, however, the thing would 
be perfectly feasible and, if at al! suc. 
cessful, would provide a_ staggeringly rich 
source of additional revenue for the ore iniza- 
tions concerned. Asked how much he thought 
a televised baseball game should cost the \ iewer, 
Walter O'Malley of the Brooklyn Dodger said, 
“The price of a bleacher seat—50 cents 
Suppose we accept that amount for a _ [etro- 
politan “bleacher seat” and then turn t some 
figures supplied by the National Broad: isting 
Company pertaining to its own Opera T cater 
telecasts. No regular poll checks are main. 
tained on this program, but NBC is cor fident 
that its audience runs to several million 
No such number, of course, could ex 
pected to pay for the show, even if it cam 
from the Metropolitan. So let us sca ° the 
figure all the way down to, say 50,00( (the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild alone cou | ac 
count for that many). This would mea: $25, 
000 per performance, most of which vould 
go to the opera company. 
With this revenue, it is just possib!: that 
Mr. Bing could file his annual deficit head 
aches in a bottom drawer and forget ‘hem. 











HREE million dollars is an enormous sum 

of money to be raised quickly by a hastily 

organized citizen’s committee bent upon 
saving a historic landmark. Yet this is the 
amount that the Committee to Save Carnegie 
Hall must obtain if the legendary Music Hall, 
built by Andrew Carnegie in 1891 on the cor- 
ner of 57th Street and Seventh Avenue in New 
York City, is to be snatched at the last moment 
from the wreckers’ hammer and crowbar. 

We had the melancholy distinction of being 
the first to sound the alarm that the old hall 
was doomed and that its private owners were 
prepared to sell to investors who plan to erect 
a hotel or business building on the site. An 
official announcement to that effect came a few 
weeks later, and John J. Totten, manager of 
the hall, soon thereafter called a public mass 
meeting to seek ways to avert the disaster. 

An organization of prominent musicians and 
civic leaders was formed on the spot and the 
call went out for contributions in any amount 
to buy the hall. 


Under the’ executive’ chairmanshi) _ of 
Lawrence Tibbett, the committee has gone to 
work with a will, and results are being achiicved 
(see Mr. Tibbett’s letter on page 16). Lhe 
immediate need is for $50,000 as a guarantee. 
So far about $26,000 has been subscribed 


NY contribution, however small, is welcome. 

Contributors of $5,000 will be memorialized 
by a plaque on one of the 65 boxes in th audi- 
torium, of $1,000 by a plaque on one of the 
2,760 seats, and of $500 by inscription on a 
tablet on the wall of the main lobby. 

There are music-lovers throughout the coun 
try who have strong ties of affection for Car 
negie Hall. Its loss would be as painful a 
blow to them as to the people of New York. 
We urge them, and everyone interested in pre- 
serving this historic building, to send at once 
a check in any amount payable to The Com- 
mittee to Save Carnegie Hall, John J. ‘Totten, 
chairman, 161 West 56th St., New York 19, 
m2. 
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NAN 
MERRIMAN 





( NE day a famous conductor happened by 

chance to listen to a 15-minute broadcast 
on which a comparatively unknown mezzo- 
soprano was singing. The conductor liked het 
voice, traced her through the studio, and later 
engaged her to sing on his coming broadcast. 
Thus Nan Merriman began her series of 12 










appearances on Arturo Toscanini’s — historic 
broadcasts with the NBC Symphony. ‘The mez 
zo-soprano can also be heard on RCA Victol 
recordings of some of these performances, 
including “Otello”, ‘‘Falstaff’, Beethovens 
Ninth Symphony, and the Missa Solemnis. born 
in Pittsburgh, where she received her carly 
vocal training, Miss Merriman moved later to 
Los Angeles. Highlights of her early career 
were winning the Cincinnati Summer (pera 
Contest and the National Federation of \{usi¢ 
Clubs award. Aside from singing in this coun 
try with such conductors as Bruno W ilter, 
Pierre Monteux, Leopold Stokowski, and 
Eugene Ormandy, Miss Merriman’s carec’ has 
included many concert, opera and reciti! ap- 
pearances abroad. A record of “Cosi fan tte’ 
with Miss Merriman as Dorabella, under Her- 
bert von Karajan, is scheduled to be re’ ased 
by Angel records later this year. 
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League Convention Includes 
Musicians and Managers Workshops 


continued from page 3 


trombone—Ernest Glover, Cincin- 
nati Symphony; saxophone—Sigurd 
Rasher; timpani—Charles L. White, 
Los Angeles Philharmonic; percus- 
sion—Arthur Cooper, Detroit Sym- 
phony. 

Workshops for conductors and a 
forum dealing with the subject of 
overtures also were held on Thurs- 
day. ‘laking part in these discus- 
sions and instructions were Theo- 
dore Russell, conductor, Jackson 
(Miss.) Symphony; James Robert- 
son, conductor, Wichita Symphony; 
John Krueger, conductor, Youngs- 
town Philharmonic; Franklyn Wed- 
dle, conductor, Independence Sym- 
phony; ind Samuel Lifschey, Rob- 
ert Marcellus, Ernest Glover, and 
Arthur ‘ooper. 

Memicrs of the women’s com- 
mittees ilso met on Thursday, un- 
der the .hairmanship of Mrs. Henry 
Denekc. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Speak- 
ers inci ided John Edwards, man- 
ager 9 the National Symphony; 
Mrs. H len M. ‘Thompson, League 
executi,e secretary; Mrs. James B. 
Burr, (;rand Rapids; Mrs. L. A. 
Grahai Akron; and Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald \'arker, president of the Na- 
tional Symphony Guild. 


Women in Management 


Mr. Udwards traced the history 
of women’s participation in orches- 
tra management. He spoke can- 
didly of their position in the busi- 
ness of symphony operation and 
praised them unstintingly for their 
devotion and determination to fur- 
ther good music and to support mu- 
sic appreciation. A general discus- 
sion of financial and promotional 
support followed. 

Scheduled also for Thursday was 
a manager and _ board-members 
meeting, presided over by C. M. 
Carroll, manager of the Toledo Or- 
chestra, and Mrs. J. W. Graham, 
president of the Sioux City Sym- 
phony. Such subjects as tax legis- 
lation regarding contributions and 
regarding orchestra operation, and 
union regulations and relationships 
were discussed. Stressed was the 
information that a new law pro- 
vides for a 30 per cent, instead of 
the former 20 per cent, tax reduc- 
tion for contributions. Robert 
Hollowell, vice-president of the 
Wichita Musicians Local, AFM, 
spoke encouragingly of the better 
understanding between musicians 
and board members in charge of 
employment and wages. League 
members accepted as one of their 
responsibilities the furtherance of 
better understanding and closer co- 
operation between musicians _ be- 
longing to unions and their govern- 
ing boards. 

Friday's workshops __ included 
group discussions on such phases 
of orchestra management as pro- 
motion and publicity, under the 
chairn ship of Seth Gatchell, as- 
sistant manager, Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony: ticket sales campaigns, un- 
der Mr. Edwards; and youth or- 
chestras, under Marvin Rabin, con- 
ductor. Central Kentucky Youth 
Orchestra. 

Arts councils and their relation- 
ships 1» orchestras and other phases 
of cul ural life was the subject at 
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the Friday general session. Prin- 
cipal speakers were Kenneth A. 
Brown, arts council survey director 
of the League; Miss Ina Bacon, na- 
tional arts consultant for the As- 
sociation of Junior Leagues of 
America; Stuart G. Cutler, director 
of the United Fine Arts Fund of 
Cincinnati; and Ralph Burgard, di- 
rector of the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Arts Council, and chairman of the 
session. 

Miss Bacon emphasized the value 
of an arts survey in determining 
a basis for the best type of a cul- 
tural program for a given com- 
munity. 

“One of the important functions 
of an arts survey is to point out 
duplication of effort in one field, 
gaps in another, and an interest 
in co-ordination from the arts lead- 
ers themselves,” Miss Bacon ex 
plained. “A council also is inval- 
uable in setting up a resource file 
of all arts activities offered in a 
community”. 

Mr. Brown outlined the growth 
of cultural centers across the coun- 
try, the beginnings of art surveys, 
and the ultimate establishment of 
arts councils. He warned that in 
many cases it might be better to 
start with limited objectives rather 
than to alienate groups important 
to the successful establishment of 
arts councils. 

Friday's workshops included a 
conductor’s forum on smaller or- 
chestral works. In charge of vari- 
ous groups were Charles Gigante, 
former conductor of the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra; David Blumenthal, 
conductor, Springfield (Mo.) Sym- 
phony; Gibson Morrissey, con- 
ductor, Roanoke Symphony; Joseph 
Wincenc, conductor, Amherst (N. 
Y.) Symphony; Minas Christian, 
conductor, Evansville Philharmonic; 
and Julius Hegyi, conductor, Chat- 
tanooga Symphony. 


Composers Luncheon 


Valuable information was gained 
from Mrs. Fred Lazarus, of the 
Women’s Committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, at the women’s 
committee members luncheon. At 
the composers luncheon, Carl An- 
ton Wirth, composer and conduc- 
tor of the Rochester (N. Y.) Com- 
munity Orchestra, presided. Speak- 
ers included Mr. Espinosa; Mr. 
Haskins; and David Van Vactor, 
conductor of the Knoxville Sym- 
phony. 

The annual business meeting of 
the League, Mr. Watrous presiding, 
took place on Friday afternoon. 
Among the reports by League chair- 
men was the third annual survey 
of American orchestral works _per- 
formed by League orchestras dur- 
ing the 1954-55 season. The report 
showed that in the programs of the 
60 League orchestras, chosen for 
the survey, 146 works of 96 Amer- 
ican composers were played and 
206 separate performances were 
given, including 26 premieres. 

In addition, there were reports 
from three major orchestras (Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, and Detroit) on 
the selection of works scheduled in 
regular subscription concerts. The 





Richard Donahue 


At the American Symphony Urchestra League convention. left to right, 
are Henry Peltier, general chairman of the convention; Arthur Judson, 
speaker at the convention banquet; John Edwards. newly elected presi- 
dent; Peter Schultz, manager of the Rhode Island Philharmonic. 
which will be host at the 1956 convention in Providence 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
submitted a program analysis not 
included in these summaries. 

The reports presented a cross 
section of every type of orchestra in 
all sections of the country. An in 
crease in festivals and music centers 
was noted; only two League-affili 
ated organizations (Cornell Uni 
versity Orchestra and the Norwalk 
Symphony) reported concerts de- 
voted entirely to American orches 
tral works; and programming seems 
fairly stable. Preliminary investi 
gation sponsored by the League 
with reference to securing tape re 
cordings of new works premiered 
by orchestras has shown that too 
few of such recordings are available 
for loan. A need for this type of 
interchange was stressed by the 
chairman of the survey, Carl A. 
Wirth. 

On the subject of legislation, the 
League went on record against sup 
port of orchestras on a federal level 
but welcomed tax support on a lo 
cal and, in some instances, a state 
level. Legislation now being con 
sidered in the present Congress in 
cludes the creation of a commission 
and the appropriation of $25,000 
for studying the need for a music 
hall in Washington, D. C. 

A West Coast conference for the 
League was announced for July 16- 
18 at Carmel, Calif.; and Provi- 
dence, R. I., was selected as the 
location for the 1956 League con- 
vention. 

League officers elected for the 
coming year were, president: John 
Edwards, former manager of the 
National Symphony, Washington, 
D. C., and newly appointed mana- 
ger of the Pittsburgh Symphony; 
vice-president of League activities: 
Ralph Black, former manager of 
the Buffalo Philharmonic and new- 
ly appointed manager of the Na- 
tional Symphony; vice-president of 
finance: Mrs. Fred Lazarus, of the 
Women’s association of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony; vice-president 
for conventions: Leslie White, 
manager of the Atlanta Symphony; 
vice-president of publicity: C. M. 
Carroll, manager of the Toledo 
Symphony; vice-president for pub- 
lication: George Irwin, conductor 
of the Quincy (Ill.) Symphony; 
vice-president for (membership 
service: Brigadier M. M. Dillon, 


board member of the London 
(Ont.) Symphony. 

Board members for a one-yeat 
term include Mrs. Antone Falletti, 
women s Evansville 
(Ind.) Philharmonic; Walter 
Charles. conductor, Abilene (Tex.) 
Symphony; Mrs Albert Olsen, 
board member and women’s asso- 
ciation, Ambherst (N. Y.) Sym 
phony; Carl A. Wirth, conductor, 
Rochester Community Symphony; 
W. D. Hurst, president, Winnipeg 
Symphony; Marvin Rabin, conduc- 
tor, Central Kentucky Youth Or- 
chestra, Lexington; Robert Hall, 
conductor, Cornell University Sym 
phony, Ithaca, N. ¥ 

For two-year terms: Mr. Carroll, 
Mrs. Lazarus, and Brigadier Dillon; 
Peter Shultz, manager, Rhode 
Island Philharmonic, Providence; 
Mrs. J. W. Graham, president of 
the Sioux City (Iowa) Symphony; 
and Harold Kendrick, manager of 
the New Haven (Conn.) Sym- 
phony 

For three-year terms: Mr. Ed 
wards, Mr. Black, Mr. Irwin, and 
Mr. White; Alan Watrous, man 
ager, Wichita (Kans.) Symphony, 
and retiring president of the 
League: Henry Pelletier, manage 
of the Dallas Symphony; and Har 
old Scott, conductor of the San 
Gabriel Valley (Calif.) Symphony. 

An informal box supper, honoring 
the musicians attending the conven 
tion, was held at the Evansville 
Coliseum. The musicians were able to 
repay their hosts by performing Nor 
man Dello Joio’s Chaconne and move 
ments from Sibelius’ Second Sym 
phony and Brahms’s Second Sym 
phony. The conductors were Guy Tay 
lor, of the Nashville Symphony, and 
Edvard Fendler, of the Mobile Sym 
phony. Early use of the saxophone 


association, 


was demonstrated by Sigurd Raschet 

At the general session Saturday 
morning, Mrs. Helen M. Thompson, 
executive secretary of the League, 
spoke on the obligations ot organiza 
tions and individuals who assume 


leadership in a community. Among the 
foremost needs in the music worlds, 
according to Mrs. Thompson, is the 
performance of contemporary music 
and a talent pool for professional 
musicians. 

“At the present time no such cieat 
ing house exists in the country, and 
young people coming out of the con 
servatories have a particularly hard 

(Continued on page 27) 
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(Qutdoor Series 


Ballet Theater opens season in Ravinia; 


Malko conducts Grant Park orchestra 


Chicago 

F openings could be relied upon 
to set the pace for the re- 
mainder of musical seasons, 
Chicago audiences would be in for 
a remarkable stretch of summer 
music-making this year. In_ their 
opening weeks, both the Chicago 
Symphony, which with Ballet Thea- 
ter held forth at the pavilion at 
Ravinia, and the Grant Park 
Symphony, in its shell in down- 


town Chicago, had the sort of 
weather and audiences to make 
them want to do their best. If 


what they actually did produce was 
not always their best, that can be 
attributed to other factors. 

\t Ravinia, opening on June 20, 
the orchestra discovered again the 
limitations its housing facilities set. 
The stage was built with the sole 
purpose of sheltering the orchestra 
and projecting its sound. Ballet 
Theater in the last two seasons has 
done a remarkable job of adapting 
its repertoire to that stage’s limita- 
tions, but when dancers take over 
the stage, the orchestra is required 
to perform directly in front of and 
below it in what is merely an open 
area on the same level as the audi- 
ence. In these cramped quarters a 
sadly reduced orchestra must play 
in a semi-dusk of light trying to 
follow a conductor seated on their 
level. Under these conditions it is 
understandable that performance 
level was lower than is normally ex 
pected of the Chicago Symphony. 


Serrano Outstanding 


[he troupe of dancers were in 
fine form. Balletomanes were es- 
pecially alert to the work of Lupe 
Serrano, who although still rela- 
tively new to the group is becom- 
ing one of the most versatile and 
exciting members of the company. 
Her work thoroughly justifies the 
major roles she is being given. In 
addition there was the welcome re- 
turn of Rosella Hightower, whose 
warmth, brilliance, and authority 
have been missed in this country 
these last eight years. With her en- 
gagement, Ballet Theater strength- 
ens its classic wing. 

In the run of six evenings of 
ballet there was only one disquiet- 
ing observation to be made. ‘These 
performances marked the end of 
Igor Youskevitch’s assocation with 
the troupe and while John Kriza 
and Eric Braun remained to carry 
the male leads of contemporary 
ballets with brilliance, they could 
not possibly take Mr. Youskevitch’s 






place in the classic roles. Moreover, 
there was no evidence of such 
promise to be found in other mem- 
bers of the troupe. 

When the season proper at 
Ravinia got under way, June 28, 
with the Chicago Symphony resum- 
ing its proper place on stage, under 
the direction of Eduard van Bei- 
num, it was a return to musical 
normalcy for both the orchestra 
and the audience. Once again we 
could hear the instrument as _ its 
regular conductor, Fritz Reiner, 
means it to sound. And Mr. van 
Beinum, making his debut here 
with an orchestra other than his 
own, proved to be just the man to 
realize its capabilities. “There was 
great music to be played, and all 
the means to make it were present. 
From the very first bars it was 
obvious that Mr. van Beinum was 
a conductor of profound musical 
thought, capable of projecting that 
thought to the orchestra without re- 
sorting to tricks of showmanship. 
The men of the orchestra re- 
sponded in kind, with the result 
that Ravinia had an evening of the 
most gratifying music-making in 
many a season. 

Meanwhile, the concerts at 
Grant Park got under way, June 
22, under the direction of Nicolai 
Malko. An incompleted public-ad- 
dress system gave the orchestra a 
handicap in the opening concerts, 
for two large sets of speakers re- 
quired to do the work of four dis- 
torted the tone. Despite this dis- 
advantage, Mr. Malko and _his 
orchestra gave the finest account of 
Prokofieff's Seventh Symphony it 
has been the pleasure of this re- 
viewer to hear. Neither the in- 
adequacy of the speakers nor the 
occasionally inept handling of the 
control-panel engineer could oblit- 
erate the elegance of the conduc- 
tor’s concept or the spirit of the 
orchestra in carrying out his wishes. 
Erica Morini gave a beautifully re- 
strained account of Tchaikovsky's 
Violin Concerto, avoiding the pit- 
falls of vulgarity the work offers yet 
retaining both sentiment and bril- 
liance—no small achievement. 

—Louis PALMER 


John Weicher To Conduct 
Chicago Civic Orchestra 


Cuicaco.—John Weicher, concert- 


master of the Chicago Symphony, has 
been appointed conductor of the Civic 
Orchestra of Chicago for the 1955-56 
season. The organization, created for 
the development of orchestral players, 
is entering its 37th season. 


éin in Chicago, Philadelphia... 


Leinsdorf leads concert version of 


opera scenes in first Dell program 


Philadelphia 
HE opening of Robin Hood 
Dell’s 26th season occurred 
with suitable fanfare and ex- 
citement on June 21. Clear skies 
prevailed as a huge throng (the 
Dell management claimed over 20,- 
000) gathered, free of charge, to 
hear Metropolitan soprano Licia 
Albanese and supporting artists in 
scenes from “Otello” and “La Tra- 
viata”, and in an uncut second act 
of “Madama Butterfly”. The con- 
ductor of this popular Verdi-Puc- 
cini offering was the more than able 
Erich Leinsdorf. 

It was Miss Albanese’s Dell de- 
but, and the celebrated soprano had 
some trouble with pitch and focus 
in the “Salce” and “Ave Maria” 
from “Otello”, though these were 
expressively sung. The second-act 


scene between Violetta and Ger- 
mont from “Traviata”, in which 
Richard origi appeared as the 


elderly father, found the soprano 
improving. But it was as Cio-Cio- 
San that the Albanese magic began 
to work its subtle spell. Every ges- 
ture, every nuance, every facial ex- 
pression complemented the delicacy 
and finesse of her exquisite diction 
and the heartbreaking quality of 
her light and refined tones, which 
now and again soared to a pitch 
of dramatic intensity. Miss Alba- 
nese won an ovation from her many 
listeners. ; 


Miss Albanese’s Colleagues 


Margery Mayer, of the City 
Center forces, was a fine Suzuki, 
and Mr. Torigi found himself 


much in his element as Sharpless. 
Lester Englander doubled  effec- 
tively as Goro and Yamadori. Miss 
Mayer appeared also as a service- 
able Emilia in the “Otello” scene, 
and Mr. Torigi sang a rather light- 
weight “Di Provenza il mar’. Mr. 
Leinsdorf was a knowing and sym- 
pathetic conductor. 

On June 22, the Dell’s second 
night, some fine choral music was 
heard. Singing City, Philadelphia’s 
own magnificent chorus, directed 
by Elaine Brown, was featured 
under the baton of Mr. Leinsdorf. 
Mrs. Brown, herself, conducted the 
excerpts from Randall Thompson’s 
“The Peaceable Kingdom”, a se- 
quence of seven choruses based 
on the Prophecy’ of Isaiah. 
Brahms’s ‘‘Naenie”, a setting of a 
Schiller poem, autumnal in mood, 
and Verdi’s fine “Te Deum” were 
other choral offerings. Singing City 
is made up of singers—150 of them 


“ 


—from ‘Temple 
University of 


Universit, — the 
Pennsylvan: and 


local choirs and choruses. Tey had 
been very well trained ai | wer 
impressive in their ability (o Cope 
with range and volume as_vell as 
with soft effects. ‘The last >art of 
the program was devoted o M 
Leinsdorf’s dignified read ng of 
Beethoven's “Eroica’” Syn phony 
The 92 men and women of the 
Dell Orchestra (in realiv th 


Philadelphia Orchestra) were in 
fine fettle, despite the 1 
their so very recent Europe 

Roberta Peters, 
ratura of the Metropolitin, at 
tracted the largest crowd of th 
young year, on the night ©) Jun 
24. Miss Peters’ facile and «xciting 
roulades and staccatos wowed the 
audience in her selection fiom “| 
Puritani’, “Rigoletto”, and “I 
Traviata” and in her. stylisticall 
lovely singing of Mozart’s “Mi 
speranza adorata’. The perfor 
ances of Prokofieff’s “Classical Svm 


rs o 
1 tour 
bewitchit:s colo 


phony”, Ravel’s “La Valse an 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’ adde 
to Mr. Leinsdorf’s prestige 

The second week of the Robi 
Hood Dell concerts opened as 


scheduled on June 27. Rudolf Sei 
kin was the soloist and Alfred Wal 
lenstein the conductor. Mr. Se 
kin’s account of the formidabl 
Brahms Piano Concerto No. 2 was 
all that one expected from this 
dynamic pianist. The soloist added 


Mendelssohn’s ‘Spinning Song 
and Weber's “Invitation to th 
Waltz” as encores. Mr. Wallen 


stein opened the concert with the 
Overture to Mozart’s “Abductiot 
from the Seraglio”. 

The following night, June % 
Mr. Serkin repeated the concerto 
to the delight of another larg 
audience, and this time added 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccios? 
as an encore. Mr. Wallenstein gavt 
an admirable reading ol _ the 
Brahms Second Symphon and 
thrilled the audience with bang 
up performance of the oaring 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinge! 

On June 30, Andre Kos'clanet 
conduct in all 


was on hand to 

Gershwin program. Music herd wa 
“An American in Paris’, © Cubal 
Overture”, ‘‘Rhapsody in Blue 
“The Man I Love”, and Rober 


’ . atoll 
Russell Bennett's justly cel brate 
arrangement of “Porgy anc Bess 


tunes. Zadel Skolovsky was he a 

curate pianist for the solo art ol 

the “Rhapsody in Blue”. 
—MAX DE SCHzé 'ENSEE 


MUSICAL AN ERICA 
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, and New Y 


N ideally warm, clear night 
brought 19,000 New Yorkers 
to Lewisohn Stadium for the 
openil of the 38th season of the 
city’s «clebrated al fresco series on 
June “). The soloist was Rudolf 
Serkin. pianist; the conductor was 
Dimit!) Mitropoulos, and the com- 


poser \\ 2s Beethoven—a likely com- 
binati: for an evening of sound 
roman':cism with old friends all 
aroun 


The also was the chairman of 
Stadiuy: Concerts, Mrs. Charles S. 
(“Min vie’) Guggenheimer, also in 
her th season, to say “Hello 
folks!’ into the microphone, wel- 
come ie faithful, thank the busi- 
ness fi.ms, of which there are sev- 
eral this year, for their purchase of 
blocks of tickets, and introduced the 
Deput, Mayor of New York, Henry 
Epstein (Mayor Wagner was still in 
Europ:). Mr. Epstein gave the of- 
ficial blessing to the series, praised 
Mrs. Guggenheimer, praised the 
New York cop who currently was 
trying for the $64,000 question, and 
graciously accepted a kiss from the 
chairman. 

The “Prometheus” Overture, 
sharply defined and well propor- 
tioned, led into the “Emperor” 
Concerto, which always can be as- 
sured a vigorous performance at 
the hands of Mr. Serkin. The in- 
tense and visible earnestness of this 
pianist and his determination to 
give the best possible performance 
under any circumstances whatever 
were unflagging here. His fortis- 
simos thundered, his pianissimos 
whispered, his phrasings were as 
neat and carefully turned as if he 
had been playing in a drawing- 
room. If there was some want of 
balance, or want of subtlety in tone 
color, the fault was that of the am- 
plifying system, which remains the 
bane of outdoor concerts here and 
everywhere. 

Mr. Serkin was not alone in 
vigor. Mr. Mitropoulos too was 
determined that his own dish, the 
“Eroica” Symphony, should not be 
deficient in zest and high flavor. He 
gave it with a singing quality, yet 
a fullness of detail and a solidity of 
texture, that kept the music dra- 
matic and momentous. Common 
again perhaps, to outdoor concerts 
that are electrically amplified, there 
seemed a certain lack of unity in 
Matters of attack and release among 
the orchestral chairs, and a rather 
diffus pedestrian tone from the 
strings. But these are crosses to 
be berne patiently. —RONALD EYER 


Micheol Rabin Soloist, June 22 


In spite of occasionally threatening 
thund: relaps, no interruption marred 
this tird night at the stadium. Due 
to whit may mildly be called inclem- 
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OF 


encies the previous night, the pro- 
vram had been rearranged to include 
Vaughan-Williams’ Symphony No. 4, 
victim of a sudden squall the evening 
before. Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted 
with what seemed a special affinity 
for this craggy work. Its tense har- 
monies and driving rhythms were pro- 
jected with the vigor and precision 
that marks Mr. Mitropoulos’ approach 
to the modern repertoire 

The other major work on the pro 
gram, Brahms’s D major Violin Con 
certo, was played as originally sched- 
uled, with Michael Rabin as soloist 
Unfortunately, this evening the ca- 
pricious outdoor acoustics of — the 
stadium did not favor Mr. Rabin’s 
playing ; but, in spite of this handicap, 
Mr. Rabin’s efforts in the solo part 
did much to redeem a i rformance 
lacking in lyric impulse, since Mr 
Mitropoulos conducted with altogether 
too much nervousness and drive. Mr. 
Rabin was called back for two encores 

two Paganini Caprices for solo vio 
lin. 

\Iso heard was the Milhaud ar- 
rangement of the Overture and AI- 
legro from Couperin’s “La Sultane”, 
a familiar work given a rousing per- 
formance by Mr. Mitropoulos and his 
forces. —J.S. 


Jazz Band Concerto, June 23 

In the latter half of this jazz 
symphonic concert, Dimitri Mitrop- 
oulos and the ensemble were joined by 
the Sauter-Finegan Orchestra in a 
performance of Rolf Liebermann’s 
much-discussed Concerto for Jazz 
Band and Orchestra. The work, an 
teresting attempt to reconcile jazz 
meter with symphonic structure, was 
brightly performed, although — the 
sheer volume of the band threatened 
at times to cast the orchestra in a 
completely subsidiary role. 

It was followed, after much shifting 
of desks and chairs, by a composition 
for jazz band alone, Sauter-Finegan’s 
“Play Suite”, a clever work enlivened 
by sections for instruments normally 
outside jazz precincts, such as a pas- 
sage for alto and soprano recorders 
alternating with a pair of flutes. 

In the opening, strictly symphonic 
half of the concert, Kabalevsky’s 
Overture to “Colas Breugnon” was 
performed with a great deal of ve- 
locity and polish, followed by Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 2 in C major. 
Mr. Mitropoulos’ reading of the latter 
work, although not lush, was _ suffici- 
ently lyrical. Added to the effective- 
ness of phrasing was a rhythmic buoy- 
ancy that made for a telling interpre- 
tation. 

Played as a transition into the less 
classical part of the program, Morton 
Gould's “Show Piece for Orchestra” 
proved an efficient curtain-raiser for 
the more “offbeat” events to follow. 

is. 


Roberta Peters Soloist, July 4 


Undisturbed by an obbligato of fire- 
crackers during the Fourth of July 
concert, Roberta Peters sang four 
arias with almost uncanny poise and 
technical surety, as if she had been 
before an audience at the Metropoli- 
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Fred Fehl 


Dimitri Mitropoulos rehearses the orchestra prior to the initial week 
at Lewisohn Stadium, now in its 38th season 


tan. Needless to say, the audience Havdiu, Johann Strauss, G 
was in a festive mood, at times even nd the fort 
interrupting Miss Peters with ap- 
plause. But her voice rose above the 
turmoil, bringing fluency to “Care 
nome” from “Rigoletto” and “Ah! 
Fors’ é lui” from “La Traviata’, and 
a pure tone and flexible technique t 


er King of Car 


Goldman Band Opens 
Guggenheim Concerts 


[The 38th season ot Guggenhein 





the fioriture of the “Bell Song” from Memorial Concerts at the bat ‘chell 
“Lakmé” and “O luce di quest’ anima” va ya ; ip rk M: 1 eee 
from Donizetti’s “Linda di Chamonix”. oe 1h ; 7, Tm pee ao Ma 1 " 
Mr. Kostelanetz and the orchestra te Rand. | twin Franl Cold 
were first heard in “Circus”, an Over Cras ie — 1 eceaes : etl 
ture by Ernst Toch, in which, rathe1 Role — : ! aticg — ae 
predictably, the trumpets and trom EES SOM bso Beeegi vas n, 10CE 
bones simulated the roar of lions, and Se ae , 4 will cil oe we) ‘ : 
the tubas the elephants. About on the sein, see estes is a9 Zs 
same level of inspiration was the ex rapt 8 oon, z p. gee 
cerpt “Saturday Night” from Hershey oe 1.) : ” roe + Pe : ol 
Kay’s “Western Symphony”. Ferd re ee “a ; ; 
Grofe’s “Hudson River Suite” re “we ren ec , a 
ceived its first New York perform . se — said ‘a Rol “Il 
ance under Mr. Kostelanetz, who con “a, = ges cop Ws “ a se 
ducted the mildly atmospheric wor Bent “ibaa A whe " — = 
with the svmpathy he has shown for 1 1918. ¢ Oeics hea Ie Mi ag 
other Grofe scores. Save for the Rip = ; | ener 3 fal — 
Van Winkle section, in which a stand "4% Wito Was 2 / 
of bowling pins was felled twice by eer. or ss ape tas 
a imember of the percussion depart paella bs pare fs 99:- ; BY ies 
ment, there were few departures from ES ee Mr ¢ . 
Mr. Grofe’s time-tried formulae scien rk eine peat d mf Mr se 
Prokofieff’s “Wedding Suite’ from 4" Was heard, the ~ Celebration 
the “Stone Flower” ballet seemed UVerture by Paul Creston. The w 2 
ideal fare for a summer evening, as did — ted by be “reine. scr Reape ts tes 
Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d'un faune” ve a " Gold “is d n 36s ey eta 
Both were presented by Mr. Koste ~ oy r0l ——— rag nated. : 
lanetz in lightly accented readings that Richard Franko Gol a — 
wmetz in ily a t the podium from his father for a per- 
captured their poetry and grace. At ee aa ae — 
the close of the concert Miss Peters cOrMANce gs Mendelssohn's _— 
- bt ope , : Marsch and an arrangement by 
gave several encores oa eneer Clesleinie al @ iantale bx Miele 
« £ a preiu ' raat 
: James Burke was cornet soloist in 
Other Events Barat’s “Andante and Scherz 
The first week at the Stadium closed Othe: works on the prograt ere 
m June 27 with a Latin-American ¢xcerpts from  Massenet’s scenes 
“Fiesta”. conducted by D’Artega,  Pittoresques” and Wagner’s “Lohen 
which presented José Echaniz as pian grin”; Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in 
ist in Falla’s “Nights in the Gardens D minor; the Overture from “Cle 
of Spain”, and the first performance patra”, by Luigi Mancinelli; and a 
of Rebekah Harkness’ “Thunderbird”, “March for Brasses”, by Mr. Gold 
a svmphonic mambo man, who concluded the concert with 
The following week was marked @ performance of his new march 
by the appearances of Pierre Monteux hased on Navy songs, “Bluejackets « n 
as guest conductor. On Monday, Mr Parade IS 


Monteux gave his first concert unre 
hearsed because of his delayed arrival 
from Europe. Mischa Elman was sol: 
ist in the Beethoven Violin Concerto 
On the following night, June 28, Mr 


Vusic Guild 
Formed in Pittsburgh 


PitrspurGH.—The Music Guild of 


Monteux’s major work in an all Pittsburgh, a nonprofit organization, 
orchestral program was Brahms’'s has recently been formed by civic lead 
Third Symphony Stell Andersen ers here to bring musical attractions 
joined Mr. Monteux as piano soloist to the city. Pittsburgh has been et 
on the 29th, in a program that pre- joving a substantial cultural renais 
sented Grieg’s A minor Piano Con sance, but its musical opportunities 
certo and works by Tchaikovsky and have been somewhat neglected. Heads 
Falla. of various musical organizations have 

On Thursday, Franz Allers conduc combined to form this new corpora 
ted concert versions of two operettas tion, which will hold concerts 1 ul 
by Sigmund Romberg, “New Moon”, egie Music Hall and Syria Mosque 
and “the Desert Song”, with Brenda The incorporators are affiliated with 
Lewis and Marni Nixon, sopranos; the Pittsburgh newspapers, the Penn 


Jim Hawthorne, tenor; Walter Cas- sylvania College for Women Opera 
sel, baritone; and Lee Cass, bass-bari Workshop, the Civic Opera Associa 
tone, as soloists. Andre Kostelanetz tion of Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh 
took over podium duties on ‘Friday, Symphony Society, Music for Mt 
an: Robert Merrill was baritone solo- Lebanon, and the YM & YWHA Mu 


ist in a program that included works sic Series, 








Brandeis University Festival 


Focused on Music by Milhaud 


Waltham, Mass. 
RANDEIS University never 
B does anything by halves. The 
venturesome spirit, as well as 
the taste and imagination of the 
authorities governing its festivals, 
are quite extraordinary. The 1955 
festival, like its two predecessors, 
was, in its theatrical and musical 
manifestations, a large and refresh- 
ing wave of novelty. 

At the festival orchestral concert, 
June 9 (transferred indoors to the 
Shapiro Athletic Center, because 
the weather was very cold), there 
were no fewer than three first per- 


Darius 
Milhaud 





formances in this vicinity, and two 
American premieres. Furthermore 
there were two distinguished musi- 
cians conducting—Izler Solomon, 
one of the finest talents yet pro- 
duced in this country, and com- 
poser Darius Milhaud. 

Taking the American premieres 
first, they were the Divertimento 
upon “‘Sellinger’s Round” by 
Michael Tippett, and the “Cantate 
Nuptiale” of Milhaud. On the 
evidence of the five movements of 
the Divertimento, Tippett, a 50- 
year-old Londoner unknown in this 
area, is a composer of strong mind 
if not the slickest technique. His 
slow movements here are songful, 
nobly grave, and his faster ones 
brisk and buoyant, of intellectual 
cast but also emotional, and never 
—thaik Heaven!—dryly academic. 
That reservation about techniques 
applies to instrumental balances, 
for there were moments when the 
bottom seemed to have dropped 
out, leaving detail to flounder by 
itself. 

Milhaud’s “Cantate Nuptiale” 
was written in 1937 for the 50th 
wedding anniversary of his own 
parents. It is a loving, tender piece, 
moderate in idiom but nonetheless 
subtly adventurous, upon four 
verses from “The Song of Solo- 
mon”. The vocal solo is decorative, 
even ornate at times upon out-of- 
harmony tones, and in part very 
dificult. Even the high-ranging 
voice of soprano Adele Addison, 
who sang beautifully, was sorely 
tried in a few places by high en- 
trances. 

Milhaud’s Percussion Concerto is 
a superb piece, and it keeps the 
soloist—in this case Everett Firth 
of the Boston Symphony—incred- 
ibly busy. He must play a formid- 


able number of instruments in a 
subtly written part, which com- 
bines contrasts of timbres with 


those of rhythms between percus- 
sion and orchestra. . The Concerto, 
written in 1929-30, is said to reflect 
the influence of primitive Brazilian 


and Negro elements; upon first 
hearing the frequently melodic 
orchestra and the tappings of the 
percussion seemed to me much 
more European and sophisticated. 

Mr. Milhaud conducted his own 
music with crisp assurance, and all 
seemed to go well. There was a 
most cordial reception for all con- 
cerned. 

The Serenade Concertante of 
Arthur Berger impressed me as the 
best music from him that I have 
heard thus far. It is assured in pro- 
cedure, homogeneous in style; it is 
direct and expertly written for a 
sort of concertino group of violin, 
flute, oboe, clarinet and _ bassoon 
and the remainder of a small or- 
chestra. This one-movement piece 
is a reworking (from 1951) of a 
Serenade composed for Bernard 
Herrmann’s “Invitation to Music” 
in 1944. Berger’s music is academic 
in the sense that it indicates praise- 
worthy preoccupation with contra- 
puntal niceties, and I think the 
score would yield numerous fascina- 
tions that I could not absorb in 
toto at one performance. The 
clarity of texture here is most at- 
tractive, and so is the constant 
rhythmic motion. The composer, 
now on the Brandeis faculty, was 
present and bowed to applause. 

The final novelty was Hinde- 
mith’s Concerto (of 1949) for 
Woodwinds, Harp and Orchestra. 
It is characteristic of the composer, 
a running fabric of piquant coun- 
terpoint, in which the clarinet, in 
the finale, obstinately reiterates the 
first phrase of Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March. Just how funny this 
sounds, as the familiar tune is sur- 
rounded now by lush, then by dis- 
sonant and again by “blues” har- 
monic effects, is impossible to de- 
scribe. 

Mozart’s “Haffner” Serenade 
completed the program, performed 
very agreeably. The orchestra, com- 
posed of Boston Symphony players 
and others, in what must have been 
a fairly brief time for “playing in” 
together had picked up a reason- 
ably good ensemble. Mr. Solomon’s 
conducting was that of a modest, 
exacting and practical musician— 
no flourishes and no_ untidiness, 
either. 

The Shapiro Athletic Center was 
not designed for music, and _ its 
acoustics are but fair to middling. 
But on a cold night it was much 
cozier than would have been the 
out-of-doors Ullman Amphitheater. 

—Cyrus DvurRGIN 


Opera and Ballet Bill 


AIN threatened to write a 
chaotic finis to the major of- 
fering of the Brandeis festival, on 
June 11. Ullman amphitheater was 
full to overflowing for the Ameri- 
can premiere of Milhaud’s opera 
“‘Medea”’ and the second American 
performance of his ballet “Salade”, 
when the heavens let loose a_tor- 
rent that scattered part of the audi- 
ence and more or less soaked the 
remainder. 
Only the central portion of the 
audience area was covered by can- 











Colbert-LaBerge, Lauren and Hokanson 


Combine To Form Concert Associates 


OLBERT - LaBerge Concert 
. Management and Lauren and 

Hokanson_ Artists Manage- 
ment, Inc., have combined their 
activities as of July 1, it was an- 
nounced recently. The combined 
managements will be known as 
Concert Associates, Inc., with new 
offices at 36 West 57th Street. Offi- 
cers are Henry Colbert, president, 
and Ann Colbert, Janet Lauren and 
Ruth Hokanson, vice-presidents, 
all of whom are also directors. The 
organ division founded by the late 
Bernard R. LaBerge will continue 
under the direction of Lilian Mur- 
tagh, associated with Mr. LaBerge 
for 19 years. 

The Colbert management was 
established in 1948. It became 
Colbert-LaBerge Concert Manage- 
ment in 1952, when, upon the 
death of Mr. LaBerge, it acquired 
his list of artists. Carrying on the 
30-year-old LaBerge tradition, the 
management has won pre-eminent 
recognition in the chamber-music 
field. Functioning internationally, 
it has introduced leading European 





utation as champions of young 
artists and new careers, both vocal 
and instrumental, and as creators 
of vocal groups and sponsors of 
special attractions. 

Concert Associates, Inc. has been 
formed with several objectives jn 
mind. Its directors believe strongly 
in the value of creative indepen 
dent management, with its empha 
sis on personalized artist repre. 
sentation, equally personalized sery. 
ice to concert sponsors, and dher. 
ence to the highest artistic stand. 
ards. With a broader scop« and 
increased personnel, Concert Asso 
ciates will fulfill a long-felt need 
for the special kind of service and 
artist-buyer relationship _made 
available only through a medium. 
sized management. 

Concert Associates, Inc.’s imme. 
diate future plans include more ex. 
tensive field representation ‘ni the 
United States by the directors, the 


resentation of prominent Euro. 
P = 4 

pean soloists and groups in intro. 
ductory American tours, increased 


activity in the field of oper:, the 





ensembles and soloists to America, broadening of the categories of its 
and has simultaneously arranged artists’ list to include lecture, dance 
European tours for American and other types of attractions. and, 
artists, finally, the establishment of a ‘New 
Lauren and Hokanson Artists Artists” division, which wil! em- 
Management, Inc., successor to the _ phasize the discovery, develo;ment 
Norma Waldon Management and promotion of important new 
founded in 1948, has earned a rep- _ talents. 
vas, and everyone tried to crowd diatonic, leaving the orchestra with 


into it when the rain began coming 
down in earnest. But this offered 
only a modicum of protection, for 
the canvas proved not to be water- 
tight and soon sprang mighty leaks 
at the seams. 

But the performers were un- 
daunted. The opera went smoothly 
to its conclusion and, after a 30- 
minute intermission which the 
hardier patrons waited out pa- 
tiently, the ballet took the stage 
and brought the curtain down with 
a note of triumph over the ele- 
ments. 

“Medea”, with a libretto based 
upon Euripides by the composer’s 
wife, Madeleine, is a one-act opera 
of about an hour’s length, which 
treats the classic Greek subject with 
resounding theatrical effect. Mil- 
haud, more than any of his con- 
temporaries that I can think of, 
resembles the workaday composers 
of the eighteenth century in his 
ability to turn out music for any 
occasion, on any subject and in any 
form whenever he is bidden, and 
to do so quickly, fluently and with 
a certain undeniable distinction. 
The number of his works, in almost 
every conceivable form, now runs 
well over 300, and the present 
works are just two comparatively 
small items selected from this vast 
stockpile of creative industry. 

“Medea” was written on com- 
mission from the French govern- 
ment in 1938 and was first per- 
formed by the Flemish Opera in 
1939 and at the Paris Opéra the 
following year —to the accompani- 
ment of antiaircraft fire. It treats 
the tragic story, as I said, with 
strong theatrical effect although it 
is somewhat too slick and facile to 
be deeply moving. The vocal writ- 
ing is mostly conventional and 


the task of raising the acrid «roma 
of dissonance and carnage. In the 
Paris production, the action was 
mimed by dancers, the singers 
forming a Greek chorus on_ the 
sidelines. At Brandeis, a chorus in 
the classic manner also was used, 
but the principals acted their roles. 

The success of the performance 
was due in large measure to the 
fervor of the conductor, Izler Solo- 
mon, and his highly responsive 
orchestra, and to the excellence ol 
the cast, headed by Phyllis Curtin 
(Medea), Laurel Hurley (Creuse), 
John McCollum (Jason), Donald 
Gramm (Creon), and Eunice Al- 
berts (Nurse). 

The same singing cast con- 
tributed brightly to the perform- 
ance of “Salade”, a choral ballet 
produced by Massine in Paris in 
1924, which utilizes the doubled 
roles of mimes and singers in a 
commedia dell’ arte concoction of 
Punchinello farces, intrigues, dis- 
guises and so forth, in the spirit ol 
gay badinage. The dancers were 
Leon Danielian, Ritta Aleckne, 
Beatrice Tompkins, Peter di Falco, 
William Milie, Ernesto Gonzalez, 
Job Sanders and Edward Greene. 
Myra Kinch was the choreographer. 

—RONALD EYER 


Mennini Opera Premiere 
At Tanglewood 


Lenox, Mass.—“The Rope”, « one- 
act opera by Louis Mennini based on 
the Eugene O’Neill play of the same 
name, will receive its premiere at the 
Berkshire Music Festival this sum- 
mer. Stemming from the com) osefs 
study of opera technique at the Berk- 
shire Festival two years ago, the work 
will be offered on a twin-bil! with 
Mozart’s unfinished opera, “Zai. ¢", 00 


Aug. 8 and 9. 
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Bath May Festival Inaugurated: 
Beecham Conducts Gretry Opera 


By Ceci, SmitH 


London 
HE newly organized Bath 
May Festival ran its course 
between May 11 and 21. A 
severe want of patronage left the 
continuation of the festival in 1956 
an open question. At the final 
concert by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham ex- 
horted his audience to “reply with 
vigor to those who wish to turn 
this country and this city into a 
third-rate imitation of the Middle 
West of America”, and to recog- 
nize tat “everything worth having, 
incluc'ng liberty, is a vile aristo- 
cratic indulgence”. 

No:hing could be more difficult, 
I shculd say, than to turn Bath 
into « third-rate, or 15th-rate, imi- 
tation of the Middle West of 
Amer °a. In the Middle West, for 
one hing, you can usually get 
somet iing to eat. But at six o'clock 
on te afternoon of Thursday, 
May ‘2, I wandered up and down 
and across the central part of Bath 
huntiig for a snack before a 7:30 
conce:t began. Apart from the 
pubs, which serve no hot drinks, 
and «nyway do not invariably pro- 
vide ‘he atmosphere in which to 
prep.re for a concert of 18th-cen- 
tury music, not a solitary eating- 
place was open. For Thursday is 
“early closing” in Bath; and, fes- 
tival or no festival, everything 
closed. 

What Sir Thomas Beecham failed 
to mention was that the Bath 
Festival, publicized as a presenta- 
tion of 18th-century music in the 
most beautiful Georgian city in 
England, really turned out to be, 
in too large measure, a festival of 
the hyphen. Patrons were offered 
Grétry-Beecham, Vivaldi-Siloti, Vi- 
otti-Kreisler, C. P. E. Bach-Stein- 
berg, Boyce-Lambert, and Handel- 
Beecham. They heard Bach’s B 
minor Suite played by an orchestra 
two or three times too large, and 
they heard songs and arias by Bach, 
Pergolesi, Scarlatti, and Handel 
done to the accompaniment of a 
pianoforte. They heard Mozart's 
G major Violin Concerto played in 
the style of Brahms. 


Monologist and Pageant 


In order to keep the festival 
from seeming “pedantic”, the ar- 
tistic directors (Sir Thomas Beech- 
am, Hugh Beaumont, and Oliver 
Messel) and the general manager 
(lan Hunter, of Harold Holt, 
Ltd.) provided non-musical enter- 
tainment that lay outside the 18th- 
century field. Emlyn Williams im- 
personated Charles Dickens (19th 
century) and Dylan Thomas (20th 
century). The 150th anniversary 
of the Battle of Trafalgar was cele- 
brated by a badly produced outdoor 
spectacle purporting to show the 
navi! maneuvers that led to the 
famous victory. 

The opening musical event was 
a revival of Grétry’s “Zémire et 
Azo."", conducted by Sir Thomas, 


deccrated and dressed by Mr. 
Mes cl, and staged by Anthony 
Besc 1, Carl Ebert’s capable _assis- 
July 1955 


tant at Glyndebourne. This taste- 
ful production was one of the un- 
debatable successes of the festival. 
When Grétry wrote the score in 
1771, nobody expected that an 
opéra-comique would contain any 
genuinely dramatic music, and 
“Zémire et Azor” certainly con- 
tains none. Nor does it display 
any harmonic invention worth no- 
ticing; at times you get so bored 
with the routine harmonizations 
that you wish the tonic and domi- 
nant chords had never been in- 
vented. But the opera is full of 
affable, if rather pat, tunes, some- 
times garnished by bits of gay 
coloratura but more often written 
to be sung straight. And the story, 
a variant of the Beauty-and-the- 
Beast tale done a la turque, in the 
rococo fashion that is also reflected 
in Mozart’s “Seraglio” and “The 
Magic Flute”, is a sufficient peg 
to hang the tunes and lush décors 
on. 


Beecham Arranges Score 


The score being incompletely 
provided with orchestral parts, Sir 
Thomas set his hand to the task of 
“realizing” the music. It would 
take more expertness than I pos- 
sess to evaluate the results. I felt, 
however, that he never violated the 
spirit of the context, and that this 
was one happy instance in which 
the hyphenizing of the score had 
not lifted it out of its period. Mr. 
Messel’s scenery was in the hand- 
some, frippery manner of his 
Glyndebourne “Ariadne auf Nax- 
os.” (If my eyes did not play me 
false, it borrowed bits of that 
“Ariadne”, to keep down the cost 
of the production.) The Bourne- 
mouth Symphony played enchant- 
ingly, and Sir Thomas gave one of 
those irresistible performances he 
always achieves when his heart is 
completely in his work. The singers 
were imported from France, ex- 
cept for Arda Mandikian, a Lon- 
don soprano who has sung often 
with the English Opera Group. 
Huguette Boulangeot, as Zémire, 
sang with an acid, unreliable 
voice that seemed not always to 
have the top notes in it at all, 
but she looked as a French beauty 
should look. There was much 
to be said, however, for the aris- 
tocratic singing of the baritone 
Bernard Lefort, as Zémire’s fa- 
ther Sander, the crisp wit of Mi- 
chel Hamel’s delivery as the buffo 
tenor Ali, and the reserved senti- 
ment of Michel Senechal, the tenor 
who sang Azor. In her few little 
phrases Claire Duchesneau, in the 
bit part of Lisbe, sang as delight- 
fully as Mlle. Boulangeot should 
have. 

Efrem Kurtz conducted the Roy- 
al Philharmonic in a concert that 
was notable for a perceptive, beau- 
tifully balanced performance of 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony, which 
helped to cancel out the negative 
effect of Gioconda de Vito's heav- 
ily late-romantic attack upon the 
same composer’s G major Violin 
Concerto. The American flutist 
Elaine Schaffer, one of the world’s 





Sedge Le Blanz 


Pierre Monteux with the four American singers who appeared under his 
direction in special opera performances at the Théatre de la Monnaie 
in Brussels: Jean Madeira (left), Arthur Schoep, Ginia Davis (seated), 


and Vilma Georgiou 


American Singers Heard in Belgium 


Brussels 
O close its successful winter 
"T scome, the Théatre de la 
Monnaie _ presented _ several 
special performances of Debussy’s 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” and Gluck’s 
“Orfeo ed Euridice”’. Given under 
the patronage of the United States 
Ambassador in Brussels, the operas 
were conducted by Pierre Monteux, 
and the casts included four Amer- 
ican singers: Ginia Davis, Vilma 
Georgiou, Jean Madeira, and Ar- 
thur Schoep. 
The interpretation of the De- 
bussy work is difficult. It requires 


many qualities: an utmost sim- 
plicity and a_ great emotional 
power, voices without a_ needless 


brilliance but even and expressive. 
Miss Davis showed many of these 
qualities in the role of Mélisande. 
She sang with intelligence and suc- 
ceeded in bringing her role to life 
without damaging the poetical at- 
mosphere. Mr. Schoep did not al- 
ways create the impression of Pel- 
léas’ youthfulness and innocence, 
but his voice, a little strained in the 
higher compass, had a_ beautiful 
quality. Miss Georgiou made a 


choicest players of that instrument, 
was largely buried out of hearing 
by the heavy body of Bournemouth 
Symphony strings Charles Groves 
used in Bach’s B minor Suite; but 
the rest of the concert showed that 
the orchestra, reorganized and am- 
plified less than a year ago, has 
reached a good level in its playing. 

In a schedule that was pleasantly 
relaxed, Sir Thomas conducted one 
program by the Royal Philharmon- 
ic, with Yehudi Menuhin as soloist 
in the Viotti-Kreisler A minor Con- 
certo; Charles Groves conducted 
his Bournemouth people in a se- 
cond concert, Mr. Menuhin played 
three Bach solo works, and also 
joined with Miss De Vito in a pro- 
gram of duos by Purcell, Viotti, 
Handel, and Spohr; Josef Krips 
conducted Haydn’s “The Creation” 
under the marvelous _ traceried 
vaults of Bath Abbey, with the Bath 


charming Yniold—quite true and 
spontaneous. Jean Madeira, as 
Geneviéve, made a great impres 
sion with her magnificent voice 
and nobility. M. Huc-Santana was 
remarkable in the part of Arkél; 
and Germain Ghislain gave an in 
tensive, dramatic portrayal as 
Golaud. 

Miss Madeira scored a triumph as 
Orfeo. Everything about her inter 
pretation was admirable—the con 
tralto voice, ample, deep, mag 
nificently shaded, amazingly full in 
the low register; the plastic beauty 
and noble elegance of her expres- 
sive acting. Miss Davis was rather 
unconvincing as Euridice; and Miss 
Georgiou did not show, as Amor, 
the same charm that made her suc 
cessful as Yniold. The Happy 
Shade was pleasingly sung by Ma 


dame Auber. 
Mr. Monteux conducted both 
operas with the utmost care and 


precision and with the utmost un 
derstanding of the styles. The pro 
ductions were presented with the 


finest care, and the ballet in “Or 
feo” was excellent. 
EDOUARD MOUSSET 


Bach Choir, the London Symphony 
and Suzanne Danco, Richard Lewis, 
and Owen Brannigan. Irmgard 
Seefried sang 18th-century 
and arias, with the superb Gerald 
Moore at the piano. 

The hideous weather that pre 
vailed throughout the Bath Festi 
val made the regular indoor musi 
cal activities of London more en 
ticing than they might otherwise 
have seemed at this time of year. 

At Covent Garden, Rafael Kube 
lik anticipated his appointment as 
musical director of the opera com 
pany (the appointment begins on 
Oct. 1) by conducting a new pro 
duction of Smetana’s “The Bar 
tered Bride’, mounted at his sug 
gestion. There are more important 
operas than “The Bartered Bride” 
for which Convent Garden has no 
scenery and costumes, and the de 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Levine family in Kremenchug, 
Russia, in 1904. From left to right 
aré 14-year-old Marks; his mother; 
and his brother, 6-year-old Mischa, 
who was later to become famous as 
the pianist Mischa Levitzki 


N the fall of 1899 a violin 

prodigy named Mischa Elman 

gave one of his first recitals in 
the provincial Russian town of 
Kremenchug. The audience in- 
cluded a nine-year-old violin stu- 
dent, whose parents had helped to 
promote the event and who was 
attending a concert for the first 
time—Marks Levine. Furthermore, 
the prodigy—also nine years old— 
spent two weeks as a guest of the 
Levine family, and the two boys 
spent their afternoons playing ball 
together. 

Between this initial contact with 
a concert artist and last month, 
when in conjunction with the sale 
of National Concert and Artists 
Corporation to Luben Vichey, Met- 
ropolitan Opera bass, he announced 
his retirement as of Oct. 1, Levine 
has led a colorful and rewarding 
life. (For details of the sale see 
page 3.) For the past 33 years he 
has been a major figure in the 
concert-management field, and the 
sheaves of tributes that poured in 
since the announcement of his re- 
tirement have shown admiration 
for his contributions as a manager, 
for his achievements in promoting 
sound business ethics in the concert 
world, and for his sense of sym- 
pathy and understanding for the 
young artist. 


First Taste of Management 

Levine entered the management 
field in 1922 as an associate of the 
late Daniel Mayer, who had intro- 
duced Paderewski to America in 
1892. Among the artists managed 
by Mayer was Levine’s brother, the 
famous pianist Mischa Levitzki. 
When the latter planned his first 
world concert tour, in 1921, he in- 
vited his brother Marks, a graduate 
civil engineer with a taste for 
travel, to go along. Levine im- 
pressed Mayer with the compe- 
tence and enthusiasm of his assis- 
tance in arranging interviews and 
publicity, in checking auditoriums, 
and in handling banking details. 
So when Mayer left the tour at 
Sydney, Australia, he offered Levine 
a job, although he stressed the fact 
that he could not pay him, as a 
beginner, as much as he_ had 


earned as an engineer. 

Levine had thoroughly enjoyed 
his first taste of concert manage- 
ment. So the day after he returned 
from his brother’s tour, he walked 
into Mayer’s office and said, in 








as a concert manager 


effect, “Here I am.” Mayer hired 
him at $50 a week, and immediate- 
ly exploited Levine’s love of travel 
by sending him on the road. From 
February to June, he covered all 
territory east of the Mississippi, a 
large order in the era of dirt roads, 
slow trains, and no planes. Artists 
and ensembles booked by him dur- 
ing this first season included Duso- 
lina Giannini, Levitzki, Maier and 
Pattison, Marguerite d’Alvarez, and 
the Russian Symphony. 


Traveling and booking alone 
soon palled on Levine. Back in 


New York, he decided to extend 
his knowledge to every aspect of 
management with the hope of be- 
coming a concert manager. He al- 
ready had the advantage of some 
experience in newspaper work and, 
through his brother, a decade of 
association with musicians. So be- 
sides doing booking and road work, 
he began preparing advertisements 
for the musical journals, managing 
New York recitals, arranging pub- 
licity, and signing artists. 


Daniel Mayer Dies 

In 1924, when Mayer became 7], 
he incorporated his concert agency, 
giving Levine a 25 per cent inter- 
est and delegating complete author- 
ity to him. Four years later, the 
elderly impresario died in England. 
Levine settled Mayer’s debts and 
began to consider how the concert 
business could meet the growing 
competition of radio. The 1929 
stock-market crash, which occurred 
while Levine was in Australia on 
tour with Mme. Giannini, brought 
added financial urgency to the situ- 
ation. 

Returning in December, Levine 
proposed to George Engles, former 
manager of the New York Sym- 
phony who had joined the National 
Broadcasting Company in 1928, 
that NBC should start “‘a real artist 
department to provide a pool of 
artists for their network broad- 
casts”. In response to Engles’ re- 
quest, Levine submitted a_ plan, 
budgeted at $100,000, and at a 
meeting with George Ford Mc- 
Clelland, NBC executive vice-presi- 
dent, it was accepted. 

On Jan. 15, 1930, NBC Artists 
Service was formed, with Engles in 
charge of the program and _artist- 
service departments and Levine in 
charge of the concert division. The 
announcement of the organization 
created a furor in the concert 


Marks Levine’s 33 years 


Kirsten Flagstad 
and Mr. Levine as 
guests of Captain 
Ito in the private 
dining room of 
the Japanese ship 
Takuta Maru, en 
route from Hono- 
lulu to the United 
States 


world, and nine months later the 
Columbia Broadcasting System fol- 
lowed suit. 

The following year, Merle Ayles- 
worth, NBC president, went to 
Chicago to purchase, for a million 
dollars, the Chicago radio station 
owned by Samuel Insull. At the 
same time, Insull, who then owned 
Civic Concert Service, offered Ayles- 
worth a half interest in it for 
$100,000. Aylesworth telephoned 
Levine to find out just what this 
meant. Levine counseled accept- 
ance. Thus, in 1931 NBC became 
half owner of Civic for $100,000. 
Three years later the other half 
was purchased for $5,000. 

Early in 1941, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission recom- 
mended, but did not order, the 
sale of NBC Artists Service by NBC. 
On Dec. 1, 1941, Levine and O. O. 
Bottorff bought it and changed the 
name to National Concert and 
Artists Corporation. 

Although he spent his boyhood 
in Russia, Levine was born in New 
York City, in a house on Cherry 
Street just a few doors away from 
the boyhood home of the late Gov. 
Alfred E. Smith. Levine’s parents 
had come here in 1888, two years 
before he was born, and the family 
returned to Russia in 1896 to visit 
the mother’s family, becoming 
stranded in Europe because of 
strained international relations. 


Mischa Goes to Warsaw 

The family was split up for a 
couple of years because of the pian- 
istic gifts of Marks’s young brother 
Mischa. In 1903, when Mischa was 
five, the family was living in Cher- 
kassy. At the time, Cherniavsky 
was touring Russia with his trio of 
child prodigies. While staying in a 
hotel over the sole music store in 
Cherkassy, Cherniavsky pére heard 
a formidable performance by young 
Mischa. Meeting his mother, Cher- 
niavsky promptly urged her to take 
the talented child to the Conserva- 
tory of St. Petersburg. 












From Cherry St. to 5th Ave. 
Via Kremenchu¢ 





This was impossible becaus: of 
restrictions against Jews residi: g in 
the capital, so Mrs. Levine and 
Mischa moved to Warsaw, w/iere 


they lived on Ulitze (meaning 
street) Chopin. There Ley tzky 
studied piano with Mikhailovsky 
from 1904 to 1906. Heading the 
violin department of the conscrva- 
tory was Mlynarsky, father-in-law 
of the pianist Artur Rubins‘ein, 
who in later years was booked by 
Levine. 

Young Marks remained in Cher- 
kassy, where he held one of the 
coveted admissions to the Gymna- 
sium, which by law severely re- 
stricted Jewish admissions. Marks 
and two other brothers graduated 
from the school with gold medals, 
a remarkable honor for any Jewish 
family living in Czarist Russia. 

In October, 1906, the Levine 
family returned to America _pet- 
manently. Although born in New 
York, Marks could speak no Eng- 
lish. In choosing a career, he ruled 
out medicine or law, because of his 
fondness for travel, and chose in- 
stead engineering. To support him- 
self while attending evening classes 
at Cooper Union, he worked for 
the now defunct Yiddish daily 
Die Wahrheit (The Truth), first as 
an errand boy and later as a gen- 
eral reporter who also wrote poetry 
and the advice-to-the-lovelorn col- 
umn. 

After graduating as a civil cngi: 
neer in 1913, Levine’s first job was 
in a Pennsylvania coal mine. Sub- 
sequently in his engineering career 
he worked for the New York ‘I ran- 
sit Commission and for a_road- 
building project in upper ‘New 
York State. During World Wor I, 
after being rejected by the arued 
services because of myopia, he was 
assigned to the project that built, 
but never launched, concrete boats 
to meet the U-boat menace. 

Today a vigorous man going on 
65 with a strong sense of m ltl 
lingual humor, Levine has chai zed 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Tap» Makes a Cake 


The flexibility of modern meth- 
ods of automation was dramatically 
illustr. ted this year when an instru- 
ment ve naturally associate with 
the a:dio industry was introduced 
asa lon to pastry cooks. The new 
twist as supplied by Magnecord 
engin: ‘rs who set up an exhibit in 
New ork showing how their tape 
recor’ r could be _ incorporated 
into rig, named the ‘Magne- 
Chef’ that could prepare a cake 
in ab: ut three minutes’ time. The 
Magn Chef consisted of the fa- 
milia’ recorder connected by elec- 
tronic relays with tubes containing 
the scveral ingredients that go into 
the making of a cake, as well as 
with he common variety of elec- 
tric mixer. The operator, preset- 
ting the indicators on a control 
board for designated amounts of 
flour. eggs, baking powder, etc., re- 
corde’ each phase of the process 
on tape, and then it was simply a 
matter of playing back what was 
recorded. When the mixer whirred 
to a stop, a sturdy batter of elec- 
tronically determined consistency 
was ready for the oven. The Mag- 
necord people modestly assured 
housewives (and audiophiles), how- 
ever, that “the proof of the cook- 
ing is in the eating”. 


Piano Marathon 


A pianist by the name of Vir- 
ginia Parker has made her mark 
in musical circles by playing a 24- 
hour piano marathon for the Heart 
Fund in Miami. Miss Parker 
started out on a Saturday after- 
noon in a studio of a local radio 
station and was moved to night 
dubs, hotels, and other studios, 
playing all the while on a truck 
equipped with a piano. Although 
she took five-minute respites every 
hour, during one of which a hair- 
dresser smoothed out her hairdo, 
she still had to don gloves as the 
Sunday deadline approached to 
help her tired fingers. It was also 
Teported that Miss Parker con- 
sumed 51 cups of tea and, while 
losing three pounds, gained $2,500 
for charity. 


More Than His Due 


I naturally take a special per- 
son’ umbrage at any tinkering 
with my opera, “Faust”, which 
Gou od wrote for me, and I am 
ma sulphuric fury about a_ re- 
cent broadcast of the opera in 
Sovic !-occupied Lithuania as re- 
port’:| by Voice of America. 
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The Soviets sometimes go to 
fantastic lengths to suppress reli- 
gious manifestations, and in the 
broadcast of “Faust” directly from 
the stage of the state theater in 
Vilnius, they omitted the great 
closing chorus — “Saved, Saved, 
Christ is risen; Christ will be re- 
born”, etc. Instead, the Vilnius 
version closed with Faust’s agon- 
ized shout of fear and a few fading 
bars of music as Mephistopheles 
appears to take him to his eternal 
punishment. 

I realize this robs the story of 
its whole moral point and makes 
me the hero of the piece. But it’s 
an honor I can do without, and 
I'll thank the Soviets to stop re- 
writing masterpieces! 


Culture Spreader 


Under the heading “Culture for 
the Masses” lies this significant 
item from Inner Mongolia. The 
herdsmen of that little-exploited 
area are to be regaled with opera- 
tic selections from 47 different 
radio stations, courtesy of the 
Peiping government. Displaying 
their customary alertness to cul- 
tural possibilities, the authorities, 
we are told, envision in the not too 
distant future the installation of a 
people’s radio on a majority of the 
shaggy ponies of the region. One 
of the works broadcast among the 
kine will certainly be “Rhapsody 
in Blue” recently given a clean 
bill of health by the Moscow divi- 
sion of cultural affairs. We are 
waiting with a certain impatience 
for the powers to declare ‘Porgy 
and Bess” O.K. for distribution in 
the area. 


Once Too Often 


The Baltimore Sun_ recently 
announced that at the University 
Baptist Church, in the afternoon 
service, “John Ademy will sing, as 
soloist, “The Lost Cord’ by Sulli- 
van.” 

“For many years,” writes Mr. 
Ademy, ‘“‘musicians have poked fun 
at the title and comedians have 
used it as a routine gag, but not 
until now have I seen it in print.” 

I wouldn't jump to the conclu- 
sion that this was an inadvertent 
misprint, Mr. Ademy. One of 
Webster's definitions of the word 
“cord” is “a hangman’s rope”, and 
it seems just possible that the 
Sun’s typesetter may have heard 
the celebrated Sullivan song once 
too often. 
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Here is a new musical game to test your wits—and you 
memory. The question to be answered is: 


The name (last name) of a noted French conductor 
who lived and worked in the United States for more 


The correct answers to the following seven questions will 
provide the answer to this main question. Write the first 
letter of the word that answers the question in the square 
provided, and, if you have all the right answers, you will 
find you have spelled the name of the French gentleman. 


1. An opera in which the leading male role can be 
sung by either a tenor or a taritone 


2. Eminent composer who voluntarily ceased writing 
operas at the height of his career [© 
3. Noted American singer born in Shanghai 


4. Famous composer who did not know the date of his 
own birth until he was an elderly man 


5. Well-known composer and cellist who wrote 90 light 
6. Well-known music hall that began as a mineral 


British church musician of Henry VIII's time, better 
known today for a modern quotation from him than 
for any of his own numerous compositions 

(Correct answers will be given in this space next month.) 








Criticless 


The Princeton Society for Musi- 
cal Amateurs has hit on the ideal 
solution for the problems of the 
performing artist. It seems strange 
that no one has thought of it be- 
fore, in these days of high rentals 
and irascible critics. The society 
simply dispenses with the audience. 

Comprising 200 singers unde 
the direction of Merrill J. Knapp 
of the Princeton faculty, the group 
performs serious music for the sole 
purposes of enjoyment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the society has neve 
given a public concert in its 20 
years of existence, which probably 
sets some kind of a record for be- 
ing discreet. The idea, which has 
infinite possibilities, may spread. 


Overheard 


I understand I am indebted to 
Zina Hanenfelt, of CAMI, for the 
following tidbit: 

Two women were chatting in 
Carnegie Hall. One said she liked 
only the three B’s—Bach, Brahms 
and Beethoven—and, in opera, only 
Wagner. She had heard a Mozart 
opera but couldn’t remember the 
name. It wasn't “The Marriage 
of Figaro” though; it was the 





other one. Her friend suggested 
“The Barber of Seville’. Yes, that 
was it. 

Miss Hanenfelt also passes on 
the intelligence that if a visiting 
artist smokes backstage in Liberal, 
Kan., the whole concert series is 
canceled. 


An Operatic First 


Pursuing the _ first-performance 
trail as a means to greater box 
ofhce appeal, New York's Co-Opera 
company can stand with the best 
of them. Not long ago they pre 
sented what they hailed as the first 
American performance, in English, 
of the French adaptation of Mo- 
zart's “Der  Schauspieldirektor”, 
given at the Opéra-Comique under 
the title “Le Directeur de Théatre” 
and known here as “The Impre 
sario”’. 


While the City Sleeps 


Report comes from Los Angeles 
that a North Hollywood student, 
shopping in a local music store 
withdrew to a listening booth short 
ly before closing with a Bach re 
cording by Jascha Heifetz. Seven 
hours later, at three o'clock in the 
morning, the store’s manager was 
summoned by police whom the 
youth had called upon awakening 
in his darkened booth. 


Note to Philatelists 


\ustria is taking the reopening 
of its famous Vienna Staatsoper 
very seriously, as well it might, and 
bulletins concerning the status of 
the opera house seem to issue daily 
from the building on the Ring. 
One such news item brings the 
information that Austria will issue 
a commemorative one-schilling 
stamp on Nov. 5, the day the opera 
reopens. Vienna post offices will 
affix a special cancellation postmark 
on all letters bearing this stamp 
and mailed on the illustrious day. 
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F you asked a Viennese operagoer about 

the American West, he would probably lean 

strongly on Hollywood in his impressions 
of wild Indians, cattle rustlers, cowboys, sher- 
iffs’ posses, and wide-open spaces. If you then 
told him that a Western girl, who had spent 
much of her childhood on a ranch and 
could ride bareback and train horses, was 
about to appear at the Vienna Staatsoper as 
Violetta, he might well expect the Lady of 
the Camellias to emit a few cattle calls. But 
if he attended the performance that Frances 
Yeend gave that evening, all his skepticism 
would vanish as he witnessed just one more 
success in the career of this Western girl. 

If our Austrian dropped backstage to con- 
gratulate the singer, he would introduce him- 
self to a young lady with long blond hair, 
brown eyes, and a gracious smile, and_per- 
haps be amazed that this healthy, friendly 
woman had been only a few moments ago the 
dying tubercular Violetta. For Miss Yeend, in 
real life, far from resembles a delicate heroine 
and is, among other things, an excellent 
horsewoman. Perhaps, she would tell the Aus- 
trian about Prince, whom she has trained into 
a five-gaited saddlebred. She might even add 
that she actually stands on her head for five 
minutes a day for, as she argues (with a 
twinkle in her eye), “it keeps you from getting 
colds, you know”. 

Not only is Miss Yeend a typical American 
in her love for the outdoors and her inde- 
pendence of mind, but she is also a hard work- 
ing and dedicated artist. It is worthy of note 
that she found artistic training in her native 
country that was as expert, in its way, as her 
training in horsemanship. So it was certainly 
no accident that she was singing with the 
Vienna State Opera that evening. Aside from 
being gifted with a naturally beautiful voice, 
she had the pluck and perseverance to achieve 
a successful career. 


Moves to Oregon 


Frances Yeend was born in Vancouver, Wash. 
She lived there only a few years, however, 
for the family soon moved to Portland, Ore. 
She was singing already in those days; in fact, 
her mother claims that her daughter sang 
before she said her first word. Her parents 
(her mother is a school teacher and a talented 
painter; her father was in the ranching busi- 
ness and now sells for the Carnation Company) 
are not particularly musical, but they realized 
they had a talented child on their hands and 
did their utmost to help her. She studied 
violin, piano, ballet, and voice; and though 
the Northwest did not offer many opportuni- 
ties for Frances to be able to see opera, she 
did the next best thing by studying records of 
such singers as Bori, Galli-Gurci, and Ponselle. 

When Frances was seven, she began taking 
violin lessons—lessons that proved to be the 
least successful part of her musical career. 
She did not like practicing, told her friends 
that the instrument “squeaked”, and usually 
upset her teacher by playing entirely by ear 
rather than bothering to read the music. She 
remembers vividly one embarrassing incident 
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QUT or me WEST 


V ancouver-born Frances Yeend, who has sung opera 


in London, Vienna, and Bulawayo, 


can still train a horse into a five-gaited saddlebred 


Frances Yeend 
on her favorite 
horse, Prince 


when she was playing in one of her first 
recitals, and she and her accompanist could 
not quite agree on the tempo. She finally 
stopped him and said in a piping voice, loud 
enough for all the audience to hear: “You're 
doing this all wrong.” 

In spite of the youthful lack of sympathy 
for the violin, she did learn certain basic 
music techniques that were to prove valuable 
for the singing she was to do with orchestra. 

About this time a doctor advised Frances’ 
mother that her daughter should take ballet 
instructions for reasons of the child's health. 
The young girl was fascinated by these lessons 
and continued them for ten years. 

“I didn’t realize until later how much my 
dancing was able to help my acting in regards 
to stage movement,” the singer says today. And 
seeing her in such a role as Violetta one cannot 
help but agree. 


Ballet to Singing 


In fact, her ballet instruction led to Frances’ 
first voice lessons. Previously her repertory 
had consisted mainly of learning simple church 
songs and hymns from her aunt, whom Frances 
describes as having “a nice alto voice”. But as 
the child grew older and was doing more and 
more singing, particularly in connection with 
her ballet classes, her mother decided it would 
be helpful for her daughter to take a few voice 
lessons. Frances only studied for six months, 
but this instruction prevented any harm being 
done to the young voice. She resumed lessons 
at 14; but, all in all, she has had comparatively 
little formal teaching. Later, in New York, 
she was to coach with such men as Peter Her 
man Adler, Otto Lehmann, and Max Rudolf. 

Quite a few other elements went into the 
shaping of Miss Yeend’s career. She was always 
facinated by the stage and anything that had 
to do with the theater. Dramatics in high 
school naturally caught her eye, and one of 
the big events of those days was when she 
received an award from the Oregon Journal 
for her performances as Katharina in “The 
Taming of the Shrew’. She also remembers the 
many pleasant experiences singing in Gilbert 
and Sullivan and in other operettas and acting 
in stock with the Henry Duffy Players. 

Miss Yeend is probably one of the youngest 
voice teachers on record, for she started teach 
ing small children when she herself had barely 
reached her teens. One of her students ar 
rived one day with a bicycle as payment for the 
teacher. After the initial surprise was over, 
she decided it would be a good idea to start a 
bicycle-rental business of her own, which, in 
cidentally, paid off in the days of the gasoline 
shortage. 

When she was graduated from high school, 
Frances wanted to come to New York to 
finish her studies. Since this was impossible, 
she enrolled at Washington State College, at 
Pullman, majoring in music and taking as 
many language courses as possible. She at 
tributes much of her present success in the 
oratorio and symphonic-vocal field to her ex 
perience as choral director of Presbyterian and 
Methodist choirs during her college stay. 








By Frank Mitsurn, Jr. 
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in her New York apartment, Miss Yeend 
examines some of the presents she received 
from her South African admirers 


Like many young Americans, Miss Ycend 
helped to pay her way in college. Running a 
booking office for dance bands on a two-state 
circuit was just one of the activities she found 
herself doing. In addition, she found time to 
present a daily radio program of classical! re 
cordings called “Hours of Great Music’. Her 
energy has always been limitless, and to this 
day she can rehearse from seven to eight hours 
a day and still be as fresh as if she had not 
been working at all. She enjoys excellent 
health and has only once missed a concert en 
gagement because of illness. 

The next step was New York, where she 
had to make a go of it within a year or return 
home because she had saved just enough money 
to last for that time. She knew what the odds 
were against getting ahead in a city where 
thousands of singers come each year. But she 
had loads of hope—and the Westerner’s quiet 
ambition. Her description of herself on her 
arrival in the summer of 1943 as “a young girl 
who knew absolutely nothing” is a modest one. 
The next day she was able to land a job in the 
production of “The Merry Widow”, with Jan 
Kiepura and Marta Eggerth; within the next 
week she found that she had passed a success 
ful audition to be the nameless hymn singer on 
Phil Spitalny’s “Hour of Charm”. 

The singer was now able to gain some ncces- 
sary additional experience in appearing bclore 
the public and in learning the rudiment of 
professional and radio techniques. But there 
was still needed operatic training to be gained, 
so after a year she gave up her radio ca:cer, 
which had developed into sizable proportions 
salary-wise, to tour in the Columbia Com: certs 
Opera Company production of “Carmen, as 
Micaéla. 

Now the soprano felt she was ready. All 
she needed was the traditional “big bri ik’. 
This happened early in 1946 when she idi- 
tioned for the late Serge Koussevitzky. He was 

(Continued on page 15) 
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PARIS 


American Salute to France Called 
More Effective Than Printed Propaganda 


HERE can be no doubt that 

\merica’s “Salute to France”, 

promoted and made _ possible 
on a wide scale by the American 
National Theater and Academy, 
has provided an important stimu- 
lant to the spring season here. In 
offering a lively and important 
cross-section of American cultural 
life, including music, art, and 
drama, “Salute to France” has 
prove:| far more effective than tons 
of priated propaganda in dispel- 
ling «vy obsolete ideas that might 
have |ingered in the minds of some 
Frenc nen that America is. still 
gropit ~ in the cultural backwoods 
of a }oneering nation. 

As ur as intelligent and friendly 
discip| ne and perfection of en 
sembl: are concerned, “Salute to 
Franc has revealed to some and 
confir:ied to others that America 
is sec nd to no other nation and 
well the lead. I refer in par- 
ticula: to the consistently high in- 
dividual abilities and intelligent 
direction merged in such ensem- 
bles a. the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the New York City Ballet, and, to 
a lesser extent, in the non-star 
“Oklahoma” company. The im- 
pact has been the stronger because 
these events did not come over in 
a haphazard manner, but as part of 
an organized series. 

Under its regular conductor, 
Eugene Ormandy, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra played three sold-out and 
highly successful concerts in Paris, 
the first at the Paris Opéra, the 
other two in the Palais de Chaillot. 
Having listened to an unusually 
large number of orchestras in Paris 
during the preceding month, one 
was immediately aware of the over- 
all superiority of the Philadelphia 
ensemble—the fine sweep and sen- 
sitivity of the strings, the subtle 
precision of the woodwinds, the 
virtuosity of the horns, the clean 
attack of the brass, the brilliance 
of the ensemble, and last but not 
least the mastery of the drummer 
a rare artist, whose sense of style 
was, for me, quite fascinating, par- 
ticularly in the “Eroica’” Symphony, 
where the drums play a virtuoso 
role, and can make or mar a per- 
formance. 


Some Criticism in Press 


If there was some criticism of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the press, 
it should be borne in mind that the 
French technique for wind and 
brass- and this applies particularly 
to the flutes, oboes and horns—is 
much more “fruity” and very diff- 
erent from the smoother Central 
European style, where vibrato is 
frowned upon, quite rightly so in 
all music belonging to or deriving 
from the classical Viennese tradi- 
on. ‘The French are accustomed 


to the sound of their own tech- 
Mique and there is always some 
@iticism of any, visiting orchestra, 
howes cr good, which does not use 
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it. But the Philadelphians had an 
outstanding success with the pub- 
lic, and this wonderful orchestra 
was highly praised in all quarters. 
Among the organizational features 
that contributed greatly to the suc 
cess of the orchestra’s tour was the 
selection of some nine complete 
programs they had to offer, and Mr. 
Ormandy must be specially compli- 
mented for his brilliant eclecticism 
and formidable memory. 

A visit to Paris by Aaron Cop- 
land to conduct a concert of his 
works with the Radio Symphony co- 
incided happily with the visit of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Wil- 
liam Warfield, who was making his 
first big public appearance in Paris, 
sang Copland’s “Old American 
Songs” at the first of the Palais de 
Chaillot concerts, when he also had 
an outstanding success with an aria 
from Handel's “Samson”. About 
the same time, Milton Katims, con 
ductor of the Seattle Symphony, 
also came to Paris to conduct the 
Radio Symphony and programmed 
“Appalachian Spring”. Copland’s 
Clarinet Concerto, which the com 
poser conducted besides his ‘Third 
Symphony, “Outdoor Overture” 
and “Attitudes for Orchestra’, was 
heard a second time when the New 
York City Ballet included “Pied 
Piper” in its repertoire. 


New York Ballet a Success 

The visit of the New York City 
Ballet was an unqualified success, 
and it is to be regretted that this 
company was only able to stay in 
Paris for one week, as it could 
easily have filled the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées for a fortnight or 


even longer. George Balanchine 
and Jerome Robbins have many 
admirers in Paris, where Balan 


chine is generally considered to be 
the greatest living classical chore 
ographer and Robbins the most 
original. ‘The company itself is 
esteemed as the most consistently 
disciplined, the freshest, most in 
telligent and most stylish of all 
ballet companies. 

Most discussed and admired this 
year was Jerome Robbins’ “Aprés- 
midi d'un Faune”’, shown for the 
first time in Paris. This, again 
brought some adverse press criti- 
cism, but there were also rave re 
views and the public loved it. The 
conception was so subtle, the chor 
eography so fresh and plastic, the 
music and performances of ‘Tana- 
quil LeClercq and Jacques d’Am 
boise so intoxicating, that most 
dance enthusiasts and Debussy 
lovers agreed that it was a master 
piece and returned to see it again 
with unimpaired enthusiasm. 

The last time “The Cage” was 
danced in Paris, the central role 
was filled by Nora Kaye. Many 
thought she would be irreplaceable, 
and some still do. But if her per 
formance was more intense, more 
mentally as well as physically com 
pact, Miss LeClercq’s interpretation 





George Balanchine and his 
Fanaquil LeClereq, after the first 
performance in Paris of “Western 


wife, 


Symphony” 


by the New York City 
Ballet 


had a bizzarre quality that was 
effective and unique. 

Balanchine's “Western Sym 
phony” to Hershey Kay's music was 
a huge success and everyone en 
joyed it. “Four ‘Temperaments’ 
and “Serenade” are old favorites 
here, but “Pied Piper”, having lost 
its quality of surprise, 
good than it had. 
Eglevsky and Maria ‘Vallchief ar 
among the finest classical dancers 
and have many admirers in Paris, 
“Scotch Symphony”, shown here for 
the first time, did not arouse any 
great enthusiasm. ‘The rather in 
different orchestra available to the 
company here may have had some 
thing to do with a reception that 
was neither cool nor warm, fo1 
Mendelssohn's symphony was not 
well played. 

Ihe French are not really fa 
miliar with American or English 
musical comedy, which is neither 
opérette nor music hall, but some 
where in between. Because of this 
and the fact that there was a great 
deal of spoken dialogue that can 
not have been easy for French peo 
ple to follow, it was inevitable that 
“Oklahoma”, though an excellent 
production of its kind, was not an 
outstanding success in Paris. I sus 
pect that this genre strikes the 
French as somewhat adolescent. 
Agnes de Mille’s dream-sequence 
ballet created a serious and dra 
matic interlude that aroused some 
interest. But everyone was agreed 
that the company, which did not 
include any star names—though 
possibly some future ones—made a 
wonderful team. 

Some incidental American activi 
ties of outstanding interest in the 
concert field have been mostly con 
cerned with violinists. Alexander 
Schneider formed a chamber or 
chestra with the Pasquier ‘Trio and 
organist G. Englert to perform all 
the organ concertos of Handel's 
Opus 6. I have heard these many 
times during the Promenade Con 
certs at the Albert Hall in London, 
with an enormous 19th-century 


seemed less 
Though Andre 





Aaron Copland (left) with Milton 
Katims, who conducted the com- 


poser’s “Appalachian Spring” in 
Paris. They are seen in front of the 
Tuilries 

organ playing full-blast and drown 
ing out an overloaded 
How different and infinitely more 
musical was Mr. Schneider's — pre 
sentation, which really brought to 


Handel 


orchestra. 


life the period in’ which 
lived. 

Yehudi Menuhin is one of the 
most popular violinists with Paris 
audiences. He recently gave an 
additional concert of concertos at 
the Salle Pleyel following the won 
derful reception of two scheduled 
recitals. He paid moving tribut« 
with Bach's Chaconne to his friend 
and master, the late Georges En 
esco, which the audience acknowl 


edged by standing to pay silent 
tribute. 
Nathan Milstein also gave a 


splendid concert of three concertos 
with the Orchestra 
This artist seems to grow in stature 


Conservatoire 


continuously, and his violin play 
ing supported by his energetic and 
individual interpretations is now 
among the very best 

Pierre Monteux, who has spent at 
least as many of his working years in 
the United States as in Europe, 
conducted the Orchestre National 


at the Theatre des Champs-Elysées 
in a concert marking his 80th birth 
day. It was as moving as it was 
exhilarating—a_ veritable triumph. 


\ warm feeling of affection and 
admiration for this wonderful old 
man dominated the from 
beginning to end. After conducting 
the “Flying Dutchman” Overture, 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, 
Debussy’s “Jeux” and Stravinsky's 
“Petrouchka with the balanced 
control and musicianship for which 
he is famous, and with an enthu 
siasm that communicates itself to 
the audience and is perhaps the 
secret of his youthfulness, Mr. Mon 
teux was obliged to take 14 curtain 
calls. Then, with natural Galli 
bonhomie, he threw a kiss to his 
wife, who was seated in a box, and 
the public knew that it was time to 
let him go home. 
CHRISTINA 


concert 
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Bregenz Festival of 1955 
Plans Operas and Ballet 


BREGENZ, AustriA.—The festivals 
in this city, held each year since 1946, 
have announced an extensive program 
for this year’s series, July 21 through 
Aug. 15. Featured again will be the 
performances on the lake of “A Night 
in Venice” by Johann Strauss. Ros 
sin’s “The Barber of Seville” will 
be presented with guest artists Wilma 
Lipp, Nicolai Gedda, Raffaele Arié 
Carlo Badioli, and Marcello Cortis 
The Berlin State Opera Ballet and the 
Vienna Symphony appear on July 2 
and 28, and Aug. 4. Orchestral con 
certs by the Vienna Symphony will be 
conducted by Karl Boehm, Volkmar 


Andreas, and Rudolf Moralt 


Los Angeles 
HE ninth annual Los Angeles 
Music Festival, Franz Wax- 
man, founder and director, took 
place on the UCLA campus with 
four events, June 6, 8, 12, and 14. 
The predominating motif of the 
programs was music by contem- 
porary German composers. 

At the opening concert in Royce 
Hall, not heard by this reviewer, 
Gottfried von Einem’s Orchester- 
musik, Op. 9, and Rolf Lieber- 
mann’s Concerto for Jazz Band 
and Symphony Orchestra, both 
West Coast premieres, were heard 
under Mr. Waxman’s 
Les Brown’s Band of Renown, 
with Andre Previn at the piano, 
played in the Liebermann, and 
when the audience demanded a 
repetition of the final mambo, Mr. 
Waxman turned the baton over to 
Mr. Brown. During the first part 
of the program Mr. Waxman led 
the Festival Symphony in the Over- 
ture to Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” 
and Brahms’s Symphony No. 1. 


direction. 


Score Shown on Screen 


In order to acquaint the public 
with Liebermann’s “opera semise- 
ria”, ‘“Leonore 40/45”, a tape re- 
cording was played before an au- 
dience in UCLA’s business admin- 
istration building on June 8, with 
Walter Ducloux explaining the 
plot and commenting on the mu- 
sic. To add novelty to the occasion 
a projection of the piano score 
was flashed upon a screen while the 
music was played. The recording 
was taken from a performance by 
the chorus of the Civic Theater 
of Basel, the orchestra of the South- 
west Radio network of Germany, 
Hans Rosbaud conducting, with 
leading roles sung by Rita Streich, 
Irmgard Gerz, Helmut Krebs, 
Heiner Horn, Charles Gillig, and 
Derki Olsen. In this static form 
without stage action the score by 
itself made no very deep impres- 
sion. It has some engaging mo- 
ments of rather obvious parody on 
ideas by Liszt, Schoenberg, Wagner 
and others. Harmonically it relies 
heavily upon simultaneous combin- 
ations of unrelated simple tonal- 
ities that soon lose all significance: 
melodically it is negligible, and 
the voice parts are decidedly un- 
grateful. Only in an occasional epi- 
sode, such as a wordless chorus, 
did there seem to be any particu- 
larly notable technical ingenuity. 

Werner Egk’s “La Tentation de 
Saint Antoine”, for contralto and 
string quartet, received its Ameri- 
can premiere, with the Hollywood 
String Quartet and Dorothy Led- 
ger, in the concert in the business 
administration building, on June 
12. The texts are taken from a 
collection of French songs of the 
13th to the 18th centuries, and 
the vocal line often takes on the 
character of French folk song. But 
the string accompaniment forms a 
constantly varied commentary, some- 
times descriptive, sometimes atmos- 
pheric. Such dissonance as_ there 
is impresses as logical and apropos, 
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ontemporary German Works 
ominate Los Angeles Music Festival 





and the 13 “chansons” are well- 
knit rhythmically and artfully con- 
trasted as to mood. Miss Ledger 
and the Hollywood group gave 
the work a direct and intelligent 
performance, and the quartet also 
offered musicianly readings of Hum- 
mel’s Quartet, Op. 30, No. 2, and 
Dohnanyi’s Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 33, No. 3. The program also 
offered the American premiere of 
André Caplet’s Septet for strings 
and voices, played by the Holly- 
wood String Quartet with the voice 
parts sung by Miss Ledger, Marni 
Nixon, and Cora Burt Lauridsen. 

The final concert of the festival, 
in UCLA’s Royce Hall on June 
14, was given by the Roger Wag- 
ner Chorale under Roger Wag- 
ner’s direction and consisted of the 
first American professional perfor- 
mance of Carl Orff’s “Catulli Car- 
mina” and Vaughan Williams’ a 
cappella Mass in G minor. “Ca- 
tulli Carmina”, described as a 
cantata for four pianos, and _per- 
cussion, chorus, solo soprano and 
tenor, is based on poems of the 
Roman poet Catullus proclaiming 
his stormy attachment to the beau- 











tiful but unfaithful Lesbia. Like 
Orff’s “Carmina Burana”, the work 
exploits only the most elemental 
harmonies and rhythms, though it 
has an unerring sense of dramatic 
effect. The first and last section are 
accompanied by an extensive group 
of percussion, including four pt- 
anos, four timpani, and some in- 
struments of the composer’s inven- 
tion. The Roger Wagner Chorale 
sang it with enormous fire and 
gusto, leaving not a trick unreal- 
ized, and the soloists, Marni Nixon 
and Richard Robinson, evidenced 
both vocal skill and remarkable 
musicianship. But the real esthetic 
delight of the evening was the 
Vaughan Williams Mass, which was 
sung with miraculous beauty of 
sound and such artistry of phrasing 
and nuance. 

Berlioz’s ‘Grand Messe des Morts” 
was given its first Southern Calif- 
ornia hearing at a free concert in 
Hollywood Bowl sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Bureau of Music, on 
May 30, as the climax of the city’s 
Memorial Day observance. The 
adult choruses of the bureau, num- 
bering about 400 singers, and some 


Special Concert Honors UN 


San Francisco 


ELEGATES to the United 
iB) Nations were honored by a 

special concert performed by 
the San Francisco Symphony, under 
Enrique Jorda and Kurt Herbert 
Adler. The symphony, under its 
assistant conductor, Earl Bernard 
Murray, also participated in the 


final day’s program of the UN 
sessions. 
Flags, anthems, and American 


music were missing at the June 20 
concert, when Mr. Jorda presented 
Beethoven’s Overture to “Pro- 
metheus”, Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 8, and Stravinsky's “Fire Bird” 
Suite—the latter in an_ especially 
scintillating manner. In the second 
portion of the program, devoted to 
highlights from “Madama _ Butter- 
fiy’, Dorothy Kirsten, as Cio-Cio- 
San, sang magnificently, sharing 
vocal honors with Margaret Rog- 
gero (Suzuki), Cesare Curzi (Pink- 
erton), and Cornell MacNeil 
(Sharpless). Mr. Adler directed 
the operatic excerpts. 

In the closing session—the stage 
colorful with flags of the United 
Nations and occupied by officers 
and delegates — Mr. Murray con- 
ducted Mozart’s “Haffner” Sym- 
phony between speeches. 

The initial announcement of the 
repertory and casts of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Association’s 1955 sea- 
son have been made by Mr. Adler, 
artistic director. As scheduled, the 
ten subscription performances in- 
clude: 

Sept. 15—“Aida” (Renata Te- 
baldi, Claramae Turner, Roberto 
Turrini, Leonard Warren, Giorgio 


Tozzi, and Desire Ligeti); Sept. 
20—“Der Rosenkavalier” (Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Frances Bible, Doro- 
thy Warenskjold, Otto Edelmann, 
Ralph Herbert, and Walter Fred- 
ericks); Sept. 23—‘‘Louise” (Dorothy 
Kirsten, Miss Turner, Jan McArt, 
Brian Sullivan, Mr. Herbert, Lor- 
enzo Alvary, and Chris Lachona); 
Sept. 27—“‘Macbeth” (Inge Borkh, 
Ruth Roehr, Robert Weede, Mr. 
Fredericks, and Mr. Tozzi); 

Sept. 30—“Don Giovanni” (Licia 
Albanese, Miss Schwarzkopf, Ros- 
anna Carteri, Cesare Siepi, Jan 
Peerce, Mr. Alvary, and Mr. Her- 


bert); Oct. 4—“Andrea Chenier’ 
(Miss Tebaldi, Miss Bible, Mar- 
garet Roggero, Richard ‘Tucker, 


Mr. Warren, Mr. Alvary, and Ales- 
sio De Paolis); Oct. 7—“Troilus 
and Cressida” (first American per- 
formance) (Miss_ Kirsten, Miss 
Bible, Richard Lewis, Charles Kull- 
man, Mr. Weede, and Mr. Tozzi); 

Oct. 11—“Le Coq d'Or” (Matti- 
wilda Dobbs, Miss Roggero, Mr. 
Alvary, Mr. Fredericks, Mr. Tozzi, 
and James Schwabacher, Jr.) and 
“Pagliacci” (Miss Albanese, Mr. 
Turrini, Mr. Warren, Mr. MacNeil, 
and Virginio Assandri); Oct. 14— 
“Lohengrin” (Miss Borkh, Nell 
Rankin, Mr. Sullivan, Alexander 
Welitsch, and Mr. Edelmann); Oct. 
18—“‘Faust” (Miss Carteri, Miss 
Bible, Mr. Peerce, Mr. Siepi, Mr. 
MacNeil, and Carl Palangi). 

The Saturday evening series will 
include: Sept. 17—“Carmen” (Miss 
Rankin, Miss Carteri, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. MacNeil, and Heinz Blanken- 
burg); Sept. 24—“Der Rosenkava- 
lier” (cast same as above); Oct. 














Franz Waxman (center), founder [ 


and musical director of the Los 
Angeles Music Festival, is 


associate conductor of the Lo- An. 
geles Philharmonic, at the op«ning 
of the Los Angeles Music Fe-tival 


210 orchestral players, represe iting 
Berlioz’s complete instrument. | de 
mands, were conducted by C: -lton 
Martin rather cautiously bu’ cor 
rectly in a performance not © jark 
ed by any great imaginative — veep 
but giving an adequate id: of 
the composer's intentions. D e to 


the threatening weather a . isap- 
pointingly small audience of — bout 
4,000 heard the concert. 

Other events have incluc -d a 


recital by Joseph Schuster, « ‘llist 
with Emanuel Bay at the | iano 
Wilshire Ebell Theater, Jun. 15; 


the Musart Trio, Assistance I -ague 
Playhouse, June 3; and Jon Rob- 
ertson, pianist, Assistance | ague 
Playhouse, June 12. 

—ALBERT GOI DBERG 


Delegates 


I—‘‘Macbeth” (cast same as above); 
Oct. 8—“Andrea Chenier’ (cast 
same as above): Oct. 15—“Le Cog 
d’Or” and “Pagliacci” (Mr. Weede 
replacing Mr. Warren). 

Thursday evening series: Sept. 
22—“Aida” (Miss Rankin replacing 
Miss Turner); Sept. 29—‘Louise” 
(cast same as above); Oct. 6— “Don 
Giovanni” (cast same as above): 
Oct. 13—“Troilus and Cressida” 
(cast same as above); Oct. 20- 
“Lohengrin” (cast same as above). 

A special performance of “1 osca 
is scheduled for Oct. 19, with Miss 
Tebaldi, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Weede, 
George Cehanovsky, and Mr. Ligeti. 

A workshop production of “Fr 
delio”, adapted and _ staged by 
Ernest B. Lonner, was sung in 
English, at the Theater Arts Col- 
ony. The leading roles were capably 


sung by Nancy Cronburg. Jess 
Thomas, Walter Lorenz (a_ fine 


Rocco), Ronald Dutro, Vera Abels, 
and Orva Hoskinson. Lloyd Simp- 
son did all that was possibl with 
the piano adaptation. 

Over $6,000 was set into a trust 
fund for Emanuel Leplin from the 
proceeds of a concert given !)y the 
California Orchestra, under Murray 
Graitzer. Mr. Leplin, 
conductor and former mem)er ol 


con: poser, 


the orchestra’s viola  sectio. has 
been a_ polio victim for many 
months. The orchestra, recei'ly € 


tablished by Mr. Graitzer to tram 
young instrumentalists in th: sym 
phonic repertory, also serve as 4 


’ Ip. 

rehearsal orchestra for youn: 50:0 
ists and composers. It shoul rove 
an extremely valuable organi’ ‘tion. 
—Marjory M. © (SHER 

MUSICAL AW RICA 


con. | 
gratulaied by Roger Wagner (‘eft), | 
choral conductor, and John Barnett, | 
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PERSONALITIES 





rare record collection of liturgical music has 

been presented to the Pope by Jan Peerce, 

who is currently in Rome to record Puccini's 
“Madama Butterfly” for RCA Victor. Mr. Peerce. 
who celebrated his birthday on a June 5 broadcast 
over CBS Radio, will appear as soloist with the 
Bach Aria Group at the Prades Festival after his 
recording engagement. 


E. Power Biggs has recently returned from a 
concert tour of Iceland, where he introduced a num 
ber of organ works by American composers. He 
was one of the first American artists to play in the 
tiny \Westmann Islands on the southern coast. 


Luben Vichey made his radio debut on the 
ll program of the Bell Telephone 
heard in works by Verdi, Mozart, 


July 
Hour. He was 
and Gounod. 


Andor Foldes has recently completed a E uropean 


tour. during which he pk uved 68 concerts in Ger- 
m: Austria, Holland, Belgium, Finland, and 
the andinavian countries. 

. « * 


Arturo Di Filippi flew to Paris on July 1 on the 
firs leg of a scouting trip for the Opera Guild of 
Gi r Miami. Mr. Di Filippi will visit the festi- 
val- it : ee Vienna, Salzburg, Rome and Verona 
di » his stay abroad. 


M ‘dred Dilling sailed recently for Europe, where 


she vill make concert appearances during the sum 
me: ind fall, including recitals in London and Paris. 
. . . 


Arthur Judson and Leverett Wright, of Colum- 
bia \rtists Management, were decorated recently 
by tie Netherlands Government for their efforts in 
brining the Concertgebouw Orchestra to 
country last season. 


this 


Virgil Fox, before leaving on his European tour, 
gave a summer recital at the Riverside Church in 
New York. He will also head a master class at 
Pomona College in California, and give a recital in 
London, Ontario 


Natalie Hinderas was married on June 12 to 
Lionel J. Monagas, a member of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 


Frances Yeend 


continued from page 12 


pleased, and within a few months she made hei 
debut with the Boston Symphony, thus begin 


ning the story of her career as an orchestral 
soloist. Miss Yeend might now be called 
America’s first lady among orchestral soloists, 


for she has appeared with the leading sym- 
phonic organizations with constant regularity. 
\ year ago Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra presented her with a spe- 
cially bound volume of the Verdi Requiem to 
coinmemorate her 150th performance as soloist 
with a major American orchestra and her 16th 
with the Philadelphians. This Requiem, her 
favorite choral work, appeared as another high 
point in her life when she sang in the work’s 
first performances in the Holy Land last sum- 
mer, under Ferenc Fricsay. 

When speaking of the compositions she has 


done with orchestra, one could cover a good 
deal of the repertory. Conductors have called 
upon her to sing such relatively unfamiliar 
Works as Debussy’s “Le Martyre de Saint- 
Sebastien”, Paray’s ‘““Mass in Honor of St. Joan 
* \rc”, Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade”, and 


thler’s Eighth Symphony. But even a partial 
i of her many orchestral appearances could 
hot be complete without mentioning her suc- 
ccsses_ in the last movement of Beethoven's 
Nnth Symphony. Her debut with the Boston 
nphony was made in this work, and she also 
svig in the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
p'ony’s performance, under Bruno Walter, in 
th: 1951 Edinburgh Festival. She can be heard 


Sf 
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1955 


Julius Katchen is currently touring New Zealand 
and Australia. 
. . . 

Richard Elsasser ends his 100 concert 1954-55 
season with a recital on July 18 in Chicago's Black 
stone Hotel. The organist has also released six 
additional M-G-M_ Recordings during the 
season. 


past 


The Leonard Bernsteins announced the birt! 
their son on July 7. Mrs. Bernstein is the former 
Felicia Monteleagre. Patrice Munsel became the 
mother of a second son on July 4, at King Edward 
Hospital in Bermuda. 


London recital 


Ethel Barrymore Colt mace lier 
debut at Wigmore Hall on June 14 
:- s 
Dorothy Kirsten will marry Dr. Jolin Douglas 
French, neurosurgeon at the Long Beach ( Calif.) 
Veteran's Hospital, in a ceremony in Los 
San Marino Church on July 18 





The Amadeus Quartet and well-wisher, in Mann- 


heim, Germany, during their spring tour. 
Members of the ensemble are, from the left, 
Norbert Brainin, Peter Schidlof, Martin Lovett, 
and Siegmund Nissel. The quartet will begin its 
third American tour next Oct. 1 


in recordings of the symphony by both of thes« 
orchestras as well as in recordings of Rach 
maninoft’s ““The Bells’, Bruckner’s “Te Deum” 
and Honegger’s “Jeanne d’Arc au Bacher” 

As Miss Yeend has found her favorite solo 
assignment in Verdi's Requiem, so has sh 
found her favorite operatic role in the 
composer's “La Traviata”. She made het 
debut with the New York City Opera as Vio 
letta in 1948 and repeated her success in the 
role with the Vienna and Munich operas. The 
soprano associates several amusing anecdotes 
with her portrayal of the Lady of the Camel 
lias. One of these occurred at the City Center 
when she discovered that the bell with which 
she is to ring for the maid in the second act 
was missing. Instead of letting the scene 
without this stage direction, with a Westerner’s 
ingenuity she turned her back to the audience 
and sang “ding-a-ling’”, much to the conduc 
tor’s amazement. 

\s well as singing in the Verdi Requiem for 
its first performances in Israel, Miss Yeend was 
able to appear in another favorite work fot 
its first performances in an equally distant part 
of the world—Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. 
The singer was chosen by the directors of the 
Royal Opera at Covent Garden, London, to 
sing Mimi in its performances of “La Boheme” 
at the Cecil Rhodes Centennial Celebration in 
this African city. During the 1953 fall season 
of the Royal Opera Company, she made het 
London operatic debut as Micaéla in “Ca 
men”. Earlier this year she sang Eva in “Die 
Meistersinger” at the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona. 
The soprano’s talent has certainly taken hei 
a long way from her native Washington. 

A year ago last May she was married to 
James Benner, her coach and accompanist. In 


same 


pass 





Russell baby-sits for a Maori mother in 


Miss Russell has broken 


Anna 
Rotorua, New Zealand. 





all attendance records in the entertainment 
history of the Antipodes, where she has been 
touring. A book by Miss Russell, called “The 
Power of Being a Positive Stinker”™ will be 
released in October 
Rudolf Bing eft recently for Ew ere 
vl " m the aicrt for new t ent lite 
Meirebe fan durin hit three-mont 
He will hold audit n France, It ( 
tria, and German 
ee 
Betty Randolph — was marric Bruce 
Lee Kubert, of New ny m dur Mrs 
Rebecca Kapell, widow ot — Kapell, was 
married on July 1 to Gaston de e Ha tl 
f the Weil Perfume Compat 
. “ oS 
A number of artists received hon de 
rees recently from various institutions. Eriea 
Morini received Doctorate in Mu rom 
South College Adele Addison, an jon 
Vaster of {rts from the American Inte 
national Co in Spri d, Ma 
setae Munch received al rat / 
rom Bost University 
their comfortable New York apartment in the 
West 80s each retains separate studios lor pra 
ticing and is surrounded by many mementos 
and gifts from admirers The soprano is ex 
tremely fond of plants and has humorously 
named one “The Ethiopian Lily” since it was 
presented to her after her first performance in 
‘Aida”’ 
This season has been a busy one tor Miss 
Yeend It has been filled with the ow fa 
miliar solo appearances with such or tras as 


the New York Philharmonic, the Chicago 
Minneapolis, and Cleveland orchestras; het 
many recitals over the country; and her 
lar appearances at the City Center He 


regu 


roles 


there include such favorites as Nedda_ in 
“Pagliacci”, Marguerite in “Faust ind the 
three soprano parts in “The Tales of Hof 
mann”, and she has also appeared in such nov 
elties as “Amelia Goes to the Ball” and Lhe 
Four Ruffians”.) One two-week period. though 


tv pc il was 


Yeend not 
appearances at th City 


fortunately for Miss 
occupied with four 


Center, three with the New York Philharmonic, 
and three with the Houston Symph nn 

This summer the singer will take a hard 
earned vacation, her first since 19435. But it 
will not be all rest and pleasure lhere are 
many new roles to learn—Donna Elvira, Elsa, 
Desdemona, and Manon Lescaut Next vear 
she will return to the Northwest to sing het 
first Tosca. But there is one more role she 
would particularly like to sing—Minnie in 
‘The Girl of the Golden West”. She has the 


cold n 
iudience a 


voice for the part, she is a girl from the 
west, and she could even give her 
lesson in horsemanship when she makes Min 
nie’s spectacular entrance in the third act on 
horseback. 
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Carnegie Hall Appeal 
To THE Epitor: 


Carnegie Hall is being torn down. 

I hope that sentence gives you the 
emotional wrench it gave me. When 
will it be torn down? Very shortly, 
unless we do something about it. 

I also hope that you care as much 
as I do. Aside from the loss of that 
wonderful, irreplaceable feeling of ex- 
pectancy, which | believe vou share 
whenever you enter the Hall, here 
are a few factual reasons why I| think 
you should care: 


Carnegie Hall is probably as 
acoustically perfect an audito- 
rium as you can find in this 
country. As Olin Downes re- 
cently said, “You can rebuild 
the Hall, but you can’t rebuild 
the acoustics.” 


Carnegie Hall is the heart of 
musical America, its cultural 
landmark, the center of the 
hopes and aspirations of its 
young musicians 


Whether a new Hall would 
ever be built is an open question. 
With no adequate substitute, 
concerts and recitals in| Man- 
hattan would be cut 75%. 300 
concerts of importance would 
be lost each year. 


Ironically, there’s no question of a 
deficit. The Hall operates in the black. 
But the present owners of the build- 
ing have received an ofter of between 
four and five million dollars for the 
site which they feel they can’t refuse 
A large commercial hotel would then 
replace the Hall 

But there’s still a chance to save it. 

The Committee to Save Carnegie 
Hall has been formed as a non-profit 
charitable organization to purchase the 
building, to make improvements inside 
and out, and to provide scholarships. 
Owned and operated on a non-profit 
basis, Carnegie Hall will save $85,000 
a year m taxes which will be plowed 
back into the building to provide for 
your added comfort. 

This is your committee, dedicated to 
preserving one of your deepest sources 
of satisfaction. It is determined to 
succeed 

It needs your support. 

Right now, time is important. We 
must demonstrate that this job can 
be done by raising $50,000 in the next 
two weeks. Won't you give a few 
minutes of thought to the deep loss 
you, personally, will suffer in an im 
portant part of your life if we lose 
the Hall? 

If you do, I’m sure your next step 
will be to send a check—whatever you 
can afiord—or a pledge to contribute. 

LAWRENCE TIBBET1 
Chairman of the Executive Board 

P. S. Make checks payable to: The 
Committee to Save Carnegie Hall, 
john |. Totten, Chairman, 161 West 
56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

+ . . 


To tHE Epiror: 


You, too, must certainly have re- 
ceived cries of distress from the num- 
erous music-lovers who are anxious to 
maintain our national musical tradi- 
tions and dignity, as represented by 
Carnegie Hall of New York, an out- 
standing symbol and medium of 
American musical culture, as we all 
know and _ famous throughout the 
world for the great musical organiza- 
tions and artists who have appeared 
there. 

Your musical journal will surely 
find it a worthy cause to fight, with 
all means in your power, such an out- 
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rageous project as the contempl: ited 
destruction, for commercial interests, 
of this illustrious and venerated hall. 

Such a profanation would be not 
only an offense to American dignity 
and to art, but would also be a serious 
blow to the deep and growing love of 
the American people for symphonic 
and concert music. 

It is urgently necessary to strike 
while the iron is hot to prevent this 
profanation, and I therefore con 
fidently look forward to reading an 
article in your authoritative journal 
which may reassure those like mysel! 
that you will lend your whole-he: arted 
influence and support to any initiative 
aimed to save from destruction our 
beloved Carnegie Hall. 

ASTOLFO PESCIA 
New York, N. y 


Folk Opera Premiere 
At Michigan State 


Lansinc, Micu.—“ Michigan 
Dream”, a folk opera with music by 
H. Owen Reed of the Michigan State 
music faculty, had its premiere as a 
centennial production at Michigan 
State College on May 13. Represent- 
ing a blend of operatic and folk-music 
stvles, “Michigan Dream” is scored 
for a medium-sized orchestra and a 
chorus of 20, in addition to the vocal 
soloists. The composer conducted the 
performance, which was staged by 
Lewin Goff of the college’s speech de- 
partment. 

The book, by John Jennings, has as 
its locale the Michigan of 1870, and 
follows to an extent the “Oklahoma” 
pattern in its emphasis on local color. 
The chief protagonist, Peter Homan, 
sung by Warren Emrick, determines 
the opera’s changes in musical style. 
His actual experiences as an itinerant 
worker are portrayed in music of a 
folk-song character, and his “dream” 
of a future of wealth and power 
(comprising more than half of the 
opera) is treated in strict operatic 
style 

Other singers in the cast included 
Sally Owen, Peter Lezcynski, Sarah 
Graves, and Frank Braman, with Ma- 
rion Hunter as the featured dancer. 
Marcia Eastman was the choreogra- 
pher. 

Plans for shortening the opera for 
a tour next fall are now under consid- 
eration, according to Roy Underwood, 
head of the college’s music depart- 
ment and production co-ordinator of 
the opera. 

Howard Hanson was guest speaker 
during a symposium at Michigan 
State College recently. The noted 
composer and conductor, in an infor- 
mal talk, warned against “over-educa- 
tion” for composers to the point of 
stultifving their original inspiration. 
Following his talk, Mr. Hanson con 
ducted the college chorus and sym- 
phony orchestra in his “Drum Taps”. 

ETHELYN M. SEXTON 


Philharmonic To Visit 
15 European Cities 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Exchange Program of the 
American National Theater and 
Academy, will fly to Europe early in 
September for a four-week tour to 
give 26 concerts in 15 cities. The 
opening concert, the first of six to be 
given during the Edinburgh Festival, 
will be on Sept. 2 and the final con 
cert will be given in London on Oct. 
Other European cities to be visited in- 
clude Vienna, Brussels, Berlin, Paris, 
Geneva, Bern, Basel, Zurich, Milan, 
Perugia, Rome, Naples, and Athens. 

Dimitri Mitropoulos is scheduled to 
conduct 19 concerts; Guido Cantelli, 
five; and George Szell, two. Soloists 
will include Dame Myra Hess, Clif- 
ford Curzon, Robert Casadesus, and 

Nathan Milstein, and American-born 
artists to be announced later. 

The two concerts in Athens have 
been made possible by the contribu- 
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Grace Moore, on her way to London in 1935 to make her Englis! 
, as Mimi in “La Bohéme”, stops in Paris to visit Gustave 
Charpentier, composer of “Louise” 


orchestra’s traveling Ow 1 
Cresten’s Partita for flute, 


Inspired by French n 
ee Rogers’ ‘ 
and strings evokes a beautiful 
The Canon and Fugue for strir 
70-year-old Wallingford R 


performances on 
» donated to build 


Caston Conducts 


Vienna Ensemble 

VIENNA.—Saul 
of the Denver Symphony, presented in 
» Kosmostheater a chamber concert 
~_ gave us an 1 especially: interesting 


Samuel Barber’ S bea autif 
sti tanding, individual spirit, and a 


Hanson’s F: anta 1S) 
IE ver Cone applause rewat ded 
the performances of the orchest: 
the energetic conductor. 


Tonkiins tlerorches- 


with the co-operation of flutist Hechtl, 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S REPRESENTATIVES 
Foreign Countries 
Helen Sac Spain, 3 
E. Buenos Aires Musical, ‘ 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 


Peabody al Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 


BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 
CHICAGO: ig = O. Palmer, 5427 Uni- sse 30, Vi ' 

3A. BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, 
6 INC INNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East x ; 


Herbert J. Friedmann, 


CANADA: Gilles Potvin, 7387 St. 
VER: Emmy Brady Rogers, } 


200 Cottingham St. 


Rd. DENMARK: Torben Meyer, 
HOUSTON: William 
ire, T ENGL AND: Cecil Smith, ‘London Daily 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
52 Boulevard Place. 
KANSAS CITY: “’ la , ~~ 
Berlin-Tempelhof, 


Blvd. 5. 
LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, Mohlstrasse 9, Stutt- 


Lex van Delden, Moreel- 


j . ITALY: Reginald 
MI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711-81st St., i : 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- an. ’ 
ic, University of Minne- Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, 


NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 : Peggy Munoz, Protasio | agle 
St. Charles Ave. 69-8, Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D.F. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 450 Rua de Paz, Oporto. 


ady Ave, ; Evening News, Kemsley House, 

LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, The 


Argus. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- 
, National Presbyterian Church. 


SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, Avenida k 
Victoria 52, Madrid. 
Ingrid Sandberg, Liding 


SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 
Rue de Candelle, Geneva. 
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ROME 





IKE a provident householder, 

the Rome Opera reserved its 

best until the very end of the 
season, when a splendid production 
by Herbert Graf of Berlioz’s ‘The 
Damnation of Faust” was mounted. 
By a coincidence not so strange 
when one remembers in what 
closed compartments the various 
Roman musical circles work, the 
music could be heard in three 
different versions in the space of 
ten days although the work had 
not been done here for years. On 
the radio there was Vittorio Gui, 
with Giulietta Simionato, Amadeo 
Berdini, and Enzo Mascherini, 
whil: at the Argentina, the French 
conductor André Cluytens conduct- 
ed to performances of such stylis- 
tic prfection and orchestral trans- 
pare icy that it was really tragic 
that the singers were not up to 
stan: ard. 
strong point of the Rome 
Ope a production was that its the- 
ater Jress, via stage props and pro 
ject’ | pictures, came naturally, it 
was ree of any mechanical clevei 
ness. and was so smoothly and in 
tere. ingly put together that the 
imac nation was stimulated to fol 


_ 


Gianna d’Angelo made a pert and 
attractive Oscar. 

In a fine performance of Puccini's 
“Il ‘Tabarro”, Gianandrea Gavaz 
zeni’s conducting was perfectly 
matched by the singing of Mr. 
Gobbi and Clara Petrella, in the 
leading roles. Another sure hit was 
the popular “Werther”, which was 
given just the right amount of 
sentimental emphasis by the con 
ductor, Mr. Gavazzeni. Mr. Di Ste- 
fano sang excellently where pre 
cision and pianissimo effects were 
required, but he found some forte 
passages hard to control. Miss Pet 
rella was the Charlotte, lighter 
voiced than some but very effective 
in her dramatic interpretation. A 
new singer, Renata Scotto, made a 
very fresh and musical Sophie. 

“L’Amico Fritz” was coupled with 
a rarely heard one-act work of 
Mascagni—“Zanetto”. Giulietta Si 
mionato and Rosanna Carteri were 
the singers, and the latter was 
courageous enough to attempt 
(which she later renounced) to sing 
the two operas in one night. Fer 
ruccio ‘Tagliavini gave a smooth, 
polished performance in “L’Amico 
Fritz”, and he had at his side a 









Projections designed 
by Ernest Klausz 
were used in the 
Rome Opera produc- 
tion of “The Damna- 
tion of Faust”, as 
illustrated in the 
scene at the right 













“The Damnation of 
Faust”’ is splendidly 
produced; foreign 


dance groups seen 


Opera Ends Season on Spectacular Note 


low the very heart of the action. 
Ernest Klausz’s fine, sensitively col 
ored images ranged from the real 
istic to the abstract with a keen 
logic that made them easily under- 
stood, and they did justice to such 
notorious difficulties as  Faust’s 
dream and the horrific ride to hell. 

The musical side had Franco 
Capuana as the conductor, and in 
spite of good orchestral playing, 
the pace was often drowsy and the 
chorus lacked fire, particularly the 
Devils. The “Amen” chorus was 
riotous, however. The ballet, with 
choreography by Attilia Radice, 
showed up well. 

Most impressive of the vocal per 
formances was given by the tenon 
Mirto Picchi, whose smooth and 
effortless singing deserved high 
praise. Mario Petri took the whole 
theater with him in the rollicking 
Serenade. Miriam Pirazzini, though 
extremely competent, was not most 
people’s idea of Marguerite. 

[here have been few new works 
produced at the opera house this 
spring, but in recompense there 
have been some really first-class per- 
formances of repertoire operas. ‘The 
besi' from many points of view 
was “Un Ballo in Maschera’, which 
was orchestrally scintillating under 
Gabriele Santini’s direction. Anton 
let's Stella had both the warm 
golien quality of voice and_ the 
gra eful physical presence for Ame 
lia. Giuseppi Di Stefano handled 
the heavy role of Riccardo with 
zest and facility. Renato was shared 
bet veen ‘Tito Gobbi and Carlo 
Ta: liabue at the various perfor 
ma ces; the first was more subtle 
dra natically, the second more ro 
bus vocally. Oralia Dominguez 
Was a trifle uneven as Ulrica, and 
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splendid David in baritone Afro 
Poli. 

Alfano’s “Cyrano de Bergerac”’ 
stays closely to the style of Ros 
tand’s play and uses a libretto after 
the original instead of the poetic 
translation that has made the play 
widely loved in Italy. Ramon Vi 
nay played Cyrano with real dash 
and wistful pathos, and there were 
many damp eyes when the curtain 
fell. Anne McKnight was perhaps 
a bit too artificial as Roxanne, 
but her voice was warm and _ she 
sang with great assurance. Carlo 
Piccinato was responsible for the 
sure-footed production and Franco 
Capuana conducted. 


Pizzetti Double Bill 


An opera of Pizzetti’s “Lo Stra 
niero”, was paired with a new bal 
let to this composer's orchestral 
suite “La Pisanella”. The new bal- 
let, with some additions to the orig 
inal music, was strikingly staged and 
costumed. Orietta Moscucci was 
the only vocal soloist, and chief 
ballerina Attilia Radice took most 
of the burden of the exotically 
mimed narrative. In the opera, Mir- 
to Picchi sang the long tenor role 
with fine phrasing and sensibility; 
Gabriella ‘Tucci, poor lady, had to 
be veiled most of the time. 

Antonio Veretti’s “Burlesca” met 
a cordial if not vociferous recep 
tion. A fine gallery of talent was 
found to do the opera justice, 
among whom were the highly in 
telligent singers Agostino Lazzari 
and Elena Rivzzieri. 

“Tristan und Isolde”, conducted 
with real distinction by Ferdinand 
Leitner, was sung by a German 
cast. Because of illness the much 
awaited Isolde of Gertrude Grob 


Prandl could not be heard. Her 
place was taken at short notice by 
Helene Werth, who sang and acted 
with competence if not with splen 
dor. Hans Beirer’s Tristan was a 
trifle overblown. Josef Greindl’s 
King Marke was marred by a vib 
rato that has crept into his beau 
tiful voice. 

“La Cenerentola” proved as 
great a success this year as last. 
It was conducted by Vittorio Gui 
with a masterly hand, and Carl 
Ebert’s Glyndebourne staging was 
adapted by his son Peter. Giulietta 
Simionato’s wonderful performance 
has acquired even more precision 
in its coloratura. lan Wallace, the 
Don Magnifico of Edinburgh and 
Glyndebourne, took over from 
Italo Tajo this year and made a 
very favorable impression. Gra 
ziella Sciutti and Fernanda Cadoni 
were the Ugly Sisters. Sesto Brus 
cantini’s delightful Dandini com 
pleted the cast. 

“Porgy and Bess” finally reached 
Rome. In spite of a brilliant start, 
the steep prices tended to keep 
the public away until the last week 
of the company’s run, and then 
Romans decided to see it at any 
cost, 

As far as ballet is concerned, the 
chief nourishment was without 
doubt provided by visiting compan 
ies. The New York City Ballet made 
its second visit in May, after an 
18-month absence. “Roma” and 
“The Pied Piper” were received 
like an invigorating breath of fresh 
air and with limitless admiration 
for the high standard of dancing, 
though Eugene Berman's set and 
costumes for “Roma” failed to 
evoke Italy to Italians. 

A new company, Il nuovo bal 













Oscar Savio 


letto di Kiki Urbani (after the 
leader of the seven dancers) has been 
touring Italy with an ex-membe 
of the New York City Ballet, Grant 
Muradoff, as its choreographer and 
director. The adventurous under 
taking has included works by Mil 
haud, Petrassi, and Khachaturian 
The stage designers included well 
known names such as Alberto Say 
inio and Toti Scialoja, and new 
names such as Elisabeth Wong, 
whose hand-painted costumes show 
ed real invention. The interpre 
tations were fresh and full of brio 
though they stuck too closely to a 
deliberate, brisk modernity that 
tended to produce a sameness of 
quality. The most ambitious was 
a balletic interpretation of “Elek 
tra’, which has a condensed and 
highly individual score by a young 
New Zealander, Edwin Cart 
Earlier in the spring, cultural 
contacts between Italy and Yugo 
slavia were re-established with a 
short visit by the Yugoslavian Bal 
let, whose director and choreo 
grapher is Olga Skovran. ‘Their ma 
terial is folklore, and their per 
formances were spontancous dig 
nified, and colorful. 
CynTHIA JOLLY 


Summer Concerts 
Planned for Milwaukee 


Mi_wauKee.—The 1955 series of 
Under the Stars concerts, which in the 
past have drawn crowds up to 14,000, 
is scheduled for July and August 
under the auspices of the Milwaukee 
County Park Commission. The com 
mission has announced the following 
conductors: Al Goodman, in a Rom 
berg Festival on July 12; Morton 
Gould, leading a 
with Risé Stevens on July 19; Paul 
Whiteman, for the Gershwin Night 
on July 28; Heinz Roemheld, for an 
Evening in Pops, Aug. 4; Alfredo 
Antonini, with Jose Greco and lis 
troupe on Aug. 11. Other attractions 
may be added 

The past season has been memorable 
for the large audiences the quality 
performances drew. Friedrick Gulda, 
Leon Fleisher, and the Berlin Phil 
harmonic drew capacity crowds. Fritz 
Reiner’s conducting of the Chicago 
Symphony packed the theater, and en 
couraged the movement for a bigger 
and better municipal opera house that 
is planned as part of the War Memo 
rial on the shore of the lake. Elisa 
beth Schwarzkopf, Andres Segovia, 
and Claudio Arrau are in demand for 
return engagements 

In a lighter vein, the traveling 
Boston Pops Orchestra, and the Roch 
ester Philharmonic were extremely 
popular and played to sold-out houses 
Unfortunately, the local Pops Orches 
tra ran into financial difficulties and 
had to abandon part of its program 

FraANK H. NELSON 


“Carmen” fantasy 
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MEXICO CITY 





EXICO’S newly reorganized 

National Symphony has just 

celebrated its most successful 
season to date at the Palace of 
Fine Arts, both from a_ box-office 
and a musical point of view. The 
season was climaxed on June 10 
with a_ full-scale performance of 
Honegger’s spectacular oratorio 
“Joan of Arc at the Stake”, which 
was held over for two extra weeks 
in answer to enthusiastic public 
demand. Visiting conductors as well 
as the local audience have been 
thoroughly convinced that Mexico 
now possesses the nucleus of a first- 
rate symphonic ensemble with all 
the potentials for developing into 
one of the world’s leading or- 
chestras. 

This result has been achieved 
through a new plan of co-operation 
between the government-financed 
National Institute of Fine Arts and 
the privately operated Asociacién 
Musical Daniel. Previously, a_vi- 
cious rather than a_ stimulating 
competition had existed between 
the two agencies. After the dis- 
bandment last fall of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Mexico C ity, 
which private capital was unable to 
continue supporting, auditions were 
held in late December for the pur- 
pose of incorporating all of the 
nation’s finest instrumentalists into 
the National Symphony. This or- 
ganization was to continue under 
the sponsorship of the federal gov- 
ernment, while the Asociacién 
Daniel was given the responsibility 
of contracting foreign conductors 
and soloists, and of promoting re- 
citals and outstanding ensemble at- 
tractions to be imported from the 
United States and Europe. 


State and Private Groups 


Miguel Alvarez Acosta, director 
of the National Institute of Fine 
Arts (INBA), explained the new 
official policy in the following 
words: “The most healthy atmos- 
phere for the development of 
Mexican art can only be achieved 
when official institutions learn to 
consider, stimulate, benefit from, 
and aid the activities of private 
organizations. ‘Through the com- 
bining of state and private in- 
terests the economic problem of 
concert presentation will be less- 
ened, the public will receive better 
musical offerings at less cost, and 
the quality of performances will 
be noticeably improved on_ all 
sides.” 

This prediction has already been 
amply fulfilled. The string section 
of the National Symphony under 
Franco Ferrari, formerly concert- 
master of the Santa Cecilia Or- 
chestra of Rome, has developed 
rapidly into a sensitive instrument 
of precision and rich tonalities. The 
woodwinds, including oboist Sally 
van den Berg, bassoonist Louis 
Salomons, and clarinettist Anastasio 
Flores, are already comparable to 
the wind section of almost any or- 
chestra in the world. Remo Arri, 
from Turin, leads the basses, and 
the percussion section is presided 
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New Orchestra Setup Proves a Boon 


over by a timpani virtuoso, Carlos 
Luyando. The brass and cello sec- 
tions still leave room for improve- 
ment. 

Luis Herrera de la Fuente, titular 
conductor of the National Orches- 
tra, opened the season on March 
25 with a rather uncontrolled read- 
ing of the Beethoven Seventh Sym- 
phony, and the first performance 
in Mexico of Carl Orff’s attractive 
choral work, “Carmina Burana” 
Rosita Rimoch, soprano; Paulino 
Sarrea, tenor; and Hugo Avendaiio, 
baritone, appeared as soloists in 
the latter work. From the begin- 
ning notes of the concert it was 
apparent that Mexico at last 
possessed an orchestra worthy of 
the name, but there were consider- 
able doubts as to whether the right 
man had been appointed as con- 
ductor. Mr. Herrera de la Fuente 
is unquestionably an_ excellent 
musician. However, his beat dur- 
ing the performance was irregular, 
and he was inclined to accelerate 
tempos to such a degree that the 
musicians were often unable to fol- 
low him. Perhaps more experience 
before a large orchestral group will 
iron out these difficulties. 


Malcuzynski Soloist 


Mr. Herrera de la Fuente also 
conducted the second concert, on 
April 1, when he was joined by 
pianist Witold Malcuzynski for a 
performance of the Chopin Second 
Piano Concerto. The soloist was 
as rhythmically uneven as the con- 
ductor on this occasion, although 
there were passages of really ex- 
quisite lyrical beauty. 

On April 15, the orchestra showed 
its true mettle under the expert 
direction of Josef Krips, con- 
ductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic. 
The freshness and spontaneity of 
Mr. Krips’ reading of the Schumann 
“Spring” Symphony, the rollicking 
humor and technical precision of 


Richard Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 
spiegel”, and the architectural ma- 


jesty of Brahms’s Symphony No. 
established the Viennese director as 
perennial favorite in Mexico. 
On April 24, Mr. Krips_ con- 
ducted the first performance in 
Mexico of Bruckner’s “Romantic” 
Symphony, achieving an interpre- 
tation of remarkable lucidity and 


grandeur. The Mexican pianist, 
Angelica Morales, appeared as 


soloist in the Beethoven Concerto 
No. 4, in G major, playing below 
her usual standards. And although 
we were not particularly convinced 
by Mr. Krips’s reading of the 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony, on 
April 29, the Mozart Symphony 
No. 40 was superb. 

Antal Dorati, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, led the fol- 
lowing programs on May 6 and 
13. Despite his inability to rise 
to Mr. Krips’s level in the perform- 
ance of German romantic scores, 
Mr. Dorati produced stunning read- 
ings of Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloé” Suite No. 2, the Chavez 
“Don Quijote” Toccata (a charm- 
ing small work which deserves to 





be far more widely known), and 
the Bartok Concerto for Orchestra. 

Ruggiero Ricci was violin soloist 
with the orchestra on May 20 when 
he performed the Paganini Con- 
certo with characteristic brilliance. 
On June 3, Jascha Horenstein con- 
ducted without any particular dis- 
tinction. His program consisted of 
a highly romanticized version of 
the Mozart Symphony No. 39, 
“Colorines’ by Revueltas, and 
Mahler’s excessively ponderous First 
Symphony. 

On June 10, the fascinating score 
and the colorful stage spectacle of 
Honegger’s “Joan of Arc at the 
Stake” helped to obscure Thomas 
Mayer’s deficiencies as a musical 
interpreter. Huge audiences at- 
tended the Palace of Fine Arts night 
after night to see Maria Douglas, 
first lady of the Mexican stage, 
perform the Ingrid Bergman-Vera 
Zorina role, with virtuosity and 
dynamism. Xavier Francis, talented 
young American choreographer who 
has long been a leading figure in 
the Mexican dance, provided stun- 
ning dance interludes for the work; 
while Antonio Lopez Mancera pro- 
vided eye-filling sets and costumes. 
Celestino Gorotiza was responsible 
for the excellent staging. 

On June 16 and 18, Jose Rod- 
riguez Frausto conducted the di- 
minutive Guanajuato Symphony in 
two special concerts at the Palace 
of Fine Arts. The ensemble proved 
to be developing and was proudly 
hailed by the metropolitan critics 
as a striking example of what is 
currently being accomplished in 
the provincial areas of the republic. 
The orchestra made its North 
American debut in May with a 
warmly praised concert at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

The young American pianist 
James Wolfe presented two well- 
received recitals at the Sala Chopin 
on June 14 and 21. Mr. Wolfe im- 
pressed us as being a thoroughly 
prepared musician and as an artist 
possessed with temperament and 
brilliant technique. Another olan 
pianist who provoked a great deal 
of excitement was Bernard Fla- 
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Peggy Mu 


Mexican musicians greet Josef Krips after his triumphant appea 
ance with the National Symphony in Mexico City. From left 
right: Jesus Duron, head of the INBA music department; Mr 
Duron; Mr. and Mrs. Krips; Mrs. Luis Herrera de la Fuente, an 
Mr. Herrera de la Fuente, conductor of the orchestra 


vigny, a leading new talent rom 
France. Mr. Flavigny perio med 
at Bellas Artes on June 6 anc was 
unanimously hailed as a_ |. ghly 
original personality as well as a 
sensitive and well-trained key! oard 
artist. 


Two Pianists 


No less satisfying was a reciiil on 
May 18 by the American pianist .\bbey 
Simon, who also appeared as = loist 


with the National Symphony, with 
gratifying success. On May 1/7, Es- 


peranza Pulido, one of Mext best 
musical artists, presented an unusual 
program of piano music at fiellas 
Artes. Apart from the standard Bach 


and Beethoven, we heard intriguing 
pieces by Chavez, Jiménez Mabarak, 
Rodolfo Halffter, Emiliana de Zubel- 
dia, and Salvador Bacarisse. 

The two recitals by Witold Mal- 
cuzynski on March 28 and 30 were 
disconcertingly uneven and, aside from 
a few passages in the Chopin, never 
rose to mj real pre- -eminence. On the 
other hand, Mattiwilda Dobbs, Ameri- 
can soprano, triumphed in every sense 
of the word with her Mexican debut 
on March 22. Miss Dobbs was par- 
ticularly successful in songs by Mo- 
zart, Villa-Lobos, and a series of tradi- 
tional Negro spirituals. 

Three unforgettable programs 0 
18th-century Italian music were ol- 
fered in February by the I Music 
chamber orchestra, whose silky tones 
and perfection of attack and execu- 
tion were in effect a Latinized version 
of the apparently inimitable Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra. Pianist Solomon 
was heard in two excellent recitals on 
Feb. 15 and 18, and Gyorgy Sandor 
performed at Bellas Artes on Feb. 11. 

Another significant musical occur- 


rence was the organization of a new 
chorus called the Unicorn Singers, by 
the sy British conductor an! or- 
ganist, Geoffrey Hancock. The sroup 


presented four remarkably fine per- 
formances in March of the “De 
Profundis” by Richard de la Linde, 
and of Gabriel Fauré’s Requien 

Katherine Dunham and her 1: -upe 
of Negro dancers opened on June 18 
at the National Auditorium wit): an 
exotic program of West Indian and 
South American dances. We ere 
frankly disappointed, for it seem: | to 
us that our own Ballet Me xican: has 
gone much farther in the imagi tive 
and artistic use of ethnic ma_ rial 
than Miss Dunham. 


MUSICAL AMER °A 
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Major Music Festival Slated 
For Ellenville; Other Series Set 


EW York State will have a new 
ajor music festival, and several 
ther such events have begun or 

are eduled to begin in the Eastern 
part of the United States. 


s 


Slated to start on Aug. 3 and to end 
Sept. + is the Empire State Music 
Festival to be held in Ellenville, N. Y. 
For its first season the festival will 
have ymphony concerts on Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings and late Sun- 


Thurs- 


day a ternoons, and opera on 


dav 1 Saturday nights. Ballet or 
festiv | plays are also scheduled. 

Joh: Brownlee and Jascha Rushkin 
are t festival’s co-directors; Frank 
Fores. treasurer; and Albert Gins, 
busine -s manager. Headquarters have 
been « pened at 36 West 44th St., New 
York City. 

Th Symphony of the Air will be 
the ‘hestra for the concert and 
oper: performances. The opening 
conce on Aug. 3, and the following, 
on A 5, will be under Eduard van 
Bein Alfred Wallenstein will con- 
duct Aug. 10, 12, and 14; and Erich 


and 19, 
, under Emerson Buck- 


Leins: orf, on Aug. 17 
“L: Bohéme” 


ley, is scheduled to be the first opera 
The cist will include Eugene Conley, 
as Ro lolfo; Lucia Evangelista, Mimi; 
Glori: Lind, Musetta; Frank Guar- 


William Wilderman, 

Clifford  Harvuot, 
Schat ard. The first perform: ince of 
the f-llowing week's opera, “Madama 
Butte fly”, on Aug. 11, will also be 
under Mr. Buckley’s direction. The 
only inember of ihe cast as yet an- 
nounced is Mr. Brownlee, as Sharp- 
less 

Other performances scheduled in- 
clude “La Tr aviata”, on Aug. 18 and 
20; “Cosi fan tutte’, on Aug. 25 and 
27; Sibelius’ “The Tempest”, Sept. 2 
and 3; and José Limon and Company, 
on Aug. 24 and 26. 

A 4,000-seat amphitheater, stage, 
dressing rooms, and tent (which will 
shelter half the seats in case of rain) 
are now under construction, and are 


scheduled to be completed by July 22 


rera, Marcello; 
Colline; and 


Mt Stratford Festival 

The Symphony of the Air, under 
Peter Herman Adler, will also per- 
torm in the first concert in the Shake- 
speare Festival at Stratford, Conn., on 
July 31. The program will consist of 
music inspired by the Shakespearean 
lramas, such as Beethoven's ‘“Corio- 
lanus” Overture and Mendelssohn's “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” Music. 

The same orchestra was heard, un- 
ler D’Artega, on July 9, in the Stony 


Brook Music Festival at Dogwood 
Hollow in Stony. Brook, Long Island, 
N. Y. Ronald Hodges, young Ameri- 
can pianist, was heard as soloist in 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue”, 

The Van Voorhis Bowl, in New 
Milford, Conn., was the scene for a 
periormance of Offenbach’s one-act 
operetta, “Lieschen and Fritzchen”, on 
luly 3. Nadine Eisner and Howard 
Fried were the principals in Ruth and 
Eric Simons’ English adaptation of 
the work, which was staged by Ash- 
meac Scott and conducted by Mr. 
simon. Beethoven’s Septet opened the 


Progrim, which was sponsored by the 


Merr:all Community Center. 

On July 10, “Carmen” opened the 
Newport (R. 1.) Music Festival. 
Glori: Lane, Eva Likova, Richard 
luck and Clifford Harvuot were 
the } incipals; and the Festival Or- 
chest was conducted by Remus 
Tzinc .ca, festival music director and 
cond. tor. The Newport Festival 
Chor: ; was combined with the Pelo- 
quin horale, of Providence. 

“O: feo ed Euridice”, with Martha 


July, 1955 


Lipton and Miss Likova, is scheduled 
for Aug. 20; and a Viennese Night, 
with Miss L ikova as soloist, for Aug 
) 


will again have a series 
The first was on 


Weston, Vt., 
of summer concerts. 
July 10, when Herman Neuman con 
ducted the Neuman Sinfonietta. Other 
events are scheduled for July 24, Aug 
7, and Aug. 21. 

Chamber-music series are also plan 
ned throughout the summer. At Rens- 
selaerville, N. Y., Sarah Fleming and 
Lorenzo Malfatti, on July 2; the Pro 
Musica Antiqua, on Aug. 6; and the 
Claremont Quartet, on Sept. 3, are 
among the artists and ensembles sched 
uled. 

Listed to appear on the 
of summer concerts by the Crompound 
Music Association, at Peekskill, N. Y 
are the New Art Woodwind Quintet, 
on July 9; Leonid Hambro, on July 


22nd serie Ss 


23; and the New Music Quartet, on 
July 29. The series of recitals by the 
Old Sturbridge ( Pe emg Music Play 
ers, in Old Sturbridge Village, Mass., 
began on July 9. 
Double Bill 
At Caramoor 

Katonan, N. Y.—Purcell’s “Dido 


and Aeneas” and Monteverdi's “Il 
Combattimento di Tancredi e Clo- 
rinda” were presented by the Ameri- 
can Opera Society on June 17 and 18 
at the Caramvuor estate of Lucy Bige- 
low Rosen, under the auspices of the 
Westchester Friends of Music. Pur- 
cell’s opera, in one of its rare integral 
performances, was given a stylistically 
faithful presentation. The singers 
performed on the tiny stage at the 
front of the auditorium, and, as there 
was no provision for an orchestra yt, 
were accompanied by the modern 
equivalent of a consort of viols con 
ducted by Arnold Gamson on a bal 
cony at the rear, with a piano (on 
the ground level) discreetly providing 
the continuo. 


Elena Nikolaidi sang the role of the 
Carthaginian Queen, and Hugh 
Thompson was the Aeneas. Much of 


the burden of the opera, stylistically 
and musically, is carried by the singer 
in the role of Dido. Miss Nikolaidi 
was supremely effective in the spa 
cious and moving “When I am Laid 
in Earth”. But in the more orna- 
mented arias and in the recitatives her 
voice lacked flexibility. Mr. Thomp- 
son was an effective Aeneas, but also 
sometimes insecure in recitative. 
Sarah Fleming earned bravos for 
her accurate and sweetly-hued singing 
in the role of Belinda. Rosalind Elias 


was notable as the Sorceress, and 
Rawn Spearman and Julie Chappius 
were an excellent Sailor and Lady, 


respectively. A very well-trained cho- 
rus under the direction of Margaret 
Hillis contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the performance. 

The same arrangement of singers 
and “orchestra” was observed in Mon- 
teverdi’s “I! Combattimento di Tan- 
credi e Clorinda”’, with the exception 
that the action was carried by two 
dancers, Annabelle Gold and John Mc- 
Cord, who enacted a rather hampered 
combat on the tiny stage, mostly lim- 
ited to hoppings on one foot and care- 
ful wavings of sword and_ buckler. 
Miss Nikolaidi was moving as the 
Narrator; and the conversation of 
Tancredi and Clorinda was sung by 
Rawn Spearman and Sarah Fleming. 
The instrumentalists were again led 
by Mr. Gamson, who, given the fact 
that he and the singers were at oppo- 
site ends of a large auditorium, turned 
in a remarkably effective job. —J. S 





Symphony of the Air Announces Plans 





While in Kyoto, 


Japan, during the Far East tour, 


* 
| 

rr 
Mainichi News 


members of the 


Symphony of the Air enjoy some tempura, assisted by the Maiko girls 


at the Tatsumura Gardens. 
Thor Johnson during the tour: 
ensemble 


The Symphony of the A 





whi 
recently returned from its t 1 

Far East, has commitments for enoug] 
concerts and telecasts to keep it i 


existence through next season 
Concerts under the direction 

)’ \rtega are being given by members 

of the orchestra on four Saturdays, 

beginning July 9, in the Stony Brook 

(N. Y.) Summer Festival. Peter Het 


man <dler will lead the ensemble in a 
concert on July 31 at the 
Shakespeare Festival, Stratford, 
The orchestra will finally take part in 
the new Empire State Music Festival, 
Elenville, N. Y., scheduled for Aug 
3-Sept 4+. (See column 1.) 

1955-56 season, the Sv1 


American 
Conn 


During the 
phony of the Air has bool 
Hall for a 


ked Carnegic 
series Of six subscription 


In center is Walter Hendl, co-conductor with 


at right, Don Gillis, president of the 
( r . ctwee Nov. ‘ M 
23, and it will be heard x 
for i S ; thre N Bt ( ry 
Phe itt 
‘| ( 4 { i on ( 
ext spring in Miami \ 
it ve permane i I 
before e 1956 seas Or 
\ ¢ u ( « s ( cx 
pect 
During the Far East tour, ‘ 
sponsorship of the State Department 
and the American Nationa ate 
and Academy, the orchest e 42 
concerts, in Japan, Korea, Okinaw 
Formosa, Manila, Bangkok, Si pore 
Kuala Lumpur, and Ceylor \ 
record of the trip, made by the Unite 
States | or tor Age ex 
pected to be release short] 





Starlight Theater 
Readying Operettas 


KANSAS City, Mo.—The fifth sum 
mer season of musicals under th 
starts presented by the Starlight Thea 
ter in Swope Park opened on Jun 
20 with a presentation of Victor Her 
bert’s “Naughty Marietta”. The sea 
son will run for 11 weeks, and pre 
sent ten different productions, the last, 
“South Pacific’, to have an additional 
week’s engagement All perform 
will be given in $1,500,000 
outdoor theater, now being readied for 
use. 

“Naughty 
the cast Rosemarie 
Hawthorne, Michae! Bondon, Sandra 
Warfeld, and Richard Wentworth 
Other works to be presented are “Me 
and Juliet”, “Babes in Toyland” 
“Guys and Dolls”, “Bittersweet”, wit] 
Jean Fenn and Robert Rounsevill 
“Finian’s Rainbow’; A Cole Porte 
Festival; “Brigadoon”, with Lillian 
Murphy : “Wonderful Town”, witl 
Helena Bliss; and the concluding 
“South Pacific” 


ances 


Marietta” will feature in 
Brancato, Jin 


Connecticut Pops Concerts 
To Enter Eighth Season 


FAIRFIELD, Conn.—The eighth sea 
son of Connecticut Pops Concerts 
given by the Connecticut Symphony is 
opening on July 8 at the Fairfield Uni 


versity Field here. Six Friday eve 
ning concerts will be given during the 
series, which ends on Aug. 29. (Guest 
conductors will include Emerson 
Buckley, Frank Black, Thomas Scher 
man, Evan Whallon, Gustave Haen 
schen, and Paul Whiteman. Soloists 
will include Heidi Krall, soprano, and 
Walter Cassel, baritone, in two Rom 
berg operettas; Tossy Spivakovsky 
violinist; Natalie Ryshna and Ruth 


leading 


Ballet ; 


duo-pianists; ten 
the Royal Danish 


Steinkraus, 
dancers of 


Gloria Lane, mezzo-s« pr rano, at 


Roney, tenor, with Virginia Copeland, 
Robert McFerrin, and the Louise 
Miller Singers in a concert per 


ance of “Carmen”; Hildegarde nd 
Shirley Harmer and Buddy Weed 
an all-Gershwin prograt 


Toronto Philharmonic 
Plans Promenade Concerts 


PORONTO The Toronto I " 
monic will play 16 or 17 pr 
the summer series of Promenade Sy1 
phony Concerts between June 2 at 
Sept. 15 or 22. Given on Thursda 
nights in the Varsity Arena 
seats /,000, the series is present 
t Toronto Musicians’ Ass 
It is simulcast by the Canadian Broad 
casting Corporatior Most the 
‘conductors and soloists will be fror 
the Toronto area Ernest | 
he manag 


Bach Festival at Carmel | 
Enters 18th Year 


(ARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALI hie 
18th annual Bach Festival will be held 
trom July 18-24 here under the dirt 
tion of Gastone Usigli. Works by 
Bach and other Baroque composers 
will be performed by an orchestra, 
chorus, and vocal and instrumental 
soloists, with Bach’s Mass in B minor 
being given an integral performance 


Vocal soloists at the festival will in 
clude Phyllis Moffet, soprat 
Katherine Hilgenberg, contralt 
James Schwabacher, 
ald Gramm, 


tenor; and D 


bass 


Pro Musica Antiqua 
To Return to Berkshires 


The Pro Music Antiqua, which ap 


peared it Lenox, Mass., last summer 
in a festival of medieval and early 
baroque music, will give ower series 


of concerts this vear at Stockbridge 
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New 


ecordings 





VERDI 
A Masked Ball 


Nelli, Virginia Ilaskins, 
Turner, Jan Peerce, Robert Merrill, Nicola 
Voscona, Norman Scott; Robert Shaw 
Chorale; NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. (RCA Victor LM 6112, $11.94) 
kkk 


Herva Claramae 


Vary Curtis Verna, Maria Erato, Pia Tas 
sinari, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giuseppe Val 
dengo, Marco Stefanoni, Vito Susca, Orches 
tra and chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, 
Turin, Angelo Ouesta conducting. (Cetra B 
1249, $9.96) 

kkk 


()* these two new recordings of Verdi's opera 
about supposed infidelity and assassination in 
Boston, the more expensive RCA Victor version 
has the merit of Toscanini’s dramatic, incisive, and 
letter-perfect interpretation of the score—an inter- 
pretation that has its moments of incandescence but 
is at other times more unrelenting in tempo than 
seems necessary for the best vocal performances. 

The Shaw Chorale and NBC Symphony are 
both superb; the individual singers are variously 
excellent, good or indifferent, with none outstand 
ing. Miss Nelli’s beautiful voice is not supported 
by much emotional fervor, in Amelia’s music. Miss 
Haskins is a charming, light-voiced Oscar, and 
Miss Turner makes an admirable Ulrica. The sen 
sitivity of Mr. Peerce’s phrasing, as Riccardo, is 
constantly in evidence. Mr. Merrill is in excellent 
voice, as Renato; and Mr. Moscona and Mr. Scott 
are effective enough as the two bass conspirators. 
The recording was made at the time of the broad- 
cast performance over NBC in 1954 

Mr. Questa’s treatment of the score is more 
conventional and also more relaxed, and he allows 
the signers to contribute more to the total per- 
formance. But there are no points at which he 
illuminates the music as Toscanini does. The cast 


of the Cetra recording is about on a par with 
that of RCA Victor. Mary Curtis Verna, who has 
sung more often in Italy than in her native 


America, is not gifted with the same lovely voice 
is Miss Nelli, but she projects far more of Amelia’s 
feelings in her singing. Miss Erato is a nondescript 
Oscar, but Miss Tassinari, who is now specializing 
in mezzo-soprano roles, is outstanding as Ulrica 
Mr. ‘Tagliavini sings well, with fewer mannerisms 
than usual, as Riccardo, and Mr. Valdengo makes 
hearty sounds in the almost foolproof role of 
Renato 

The Victor version, just as sound, is far ahead 
of the Cetra recording, which is not only compara 
tively lifeless, but is characterized by excessive 
reverberance., 

Before purchasing either recording, buyers might 
well investigate RCA Victor’s inexpensive reissue 
of an old 78-rpm pressing. For all its outdated 
sound, the performance by Maria Caniglia, Fedora 
Barbieri, Beniamino Gigh, Gino Bechi, and Tan- 
credi Pasero, under Tullio Serafin’s direction, is 
the most satisfactory R. A. E. 


STRAUSS 
A Night in Venice 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Hlanna 
I:mmy Loose, Nicolai Gedda, 
Peter Klem, Karl Donch; 
Orchestra and Chorus, Otto 
ducting. (Angel 3530 B, 
kkk 


FAILURE when it was first produced, in Ber- 

lin on Oct. 3, 1883, “A Night in Venice” has 
managed to live on into our own time, enjoying 
successful revivals year in and year out; and it has 
been found a particularly useful work for mount 
ing on a water-surrounded stage, as in Bregenz, 
Austria, and (three years ago) at Jones Beach, N 
Y. The is not as distinctive as “Die Fleder 


Ludwig, 
ivrich Kunz, 
Philharmonia 
Ackermann con 
$9.96) 


score 


maus” or “The Gypsy Baron”, and the libretto 
seems more inept than usual with its complicated 
muix-ups among three couples. But the music is 


always gay and tuneful, and among the great pro- 
fusion of songs are many first-rate ones, including 
the tenor’s invoc: ition to Venice, “Sei mir gegrusset, 
du holdes Venezia!’, and his se ‘renade, “Komm’ in 
die Gondol, mein Liebchen”, the “Ninana” waltz; 
and the ensemble called “Die Tauben von San 
Marco” 

Let loose on Strauss tunes, even inferior ones, 
singers like Miss Schwarzkopf, Miss Loose, Mr. 
Gedda, and Mr. Kunz can cast a magical spell, and 
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they sound just as wonderful here as they do on 
Angel’s previous recordings of Viennese operettas. 
Miss Schwarzkopft’s entrance as a fisher maiden 
calling her wares, “Frutti di mare!”, is so enchant 
ing as to be worth the price of the album alone. 
No small credit for the verve and delightfulness 
of the whole performance is due Mr. Ackermann, 
who glides from one rhythm to another with all 


the ease and skill of one to the manner born. 
A. FE. 
SCHUETZ 
The Christmas Story 
Gunthild Weber, soprano; Tlerbert Hess, 


tenor; Paul Gummer, bass; Kantoret der 
Dreikonigskirche, Frankfurt; Collegium 
Musicum Orchestra, Kurt Thomas conduct 
ing. (Oiseau-Lyre OL 50020, $4.98) 

wk 


i EINRICH SCHOTZ was one of those for 

tunate composers whose creative powers grew 
rather than declined during the long span of his 
years. He was nearly 80, when, around 1664, he 
composed “The Christmas Story”. To quote Arthur 
Mendel, the work “perfectly embodies . a trans 
figured simplicity in which art so fully con- 
ceals art” 

It is formally interesting for its “associative 
scoring” —a special combination of instruments js 
used to accompany a characier or group in the 
story. The long narrative sections for the Evangel 
ist (tenor) are almost in recitativo secco,; the emo- 
tional underscoring of the words by the music, 
more muted and subtle than in earlier works. One 
could cite countless passages of delicate but pro- 
foundly moving expressive devices that make this 
score a masterpiece: the pomposity of Herod's aria, 
the sudden passage of fioriture on the word “fly” 
that the Angel embarks on, the drooping chromatics 
on the words “sighing, weeping”, the way the 
cradle-rocking motif is ominously transformed 
Herod's command threatens the Christ Child. 

The performance is marked by a proper 
tion and simplicity, without being dry or unemo 
tional, and seems stylistically correct in the size 
of the chorus and the make-up of the instrumental 
ensemble. Highly recommended R. A. E 
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RODRIGO - FALLA 


Concertos 


Roprico: “Concierto de Aranjuez” (for 
guitar and orchestra). FALLA: “Nights in 
the Gardens of Spain” (for piano and 
orchestra). Narciso Yepes, guitar; Gonzalo 
Soriano, piano; Madrid Chamber Orchestra, 
Ataulfo Argenta conducting. (London Inter 
national TW 91019, $4.98) 

kk 


OAQUIN RODRIGO, 52-year-old blind Span- 
¥ ish composer, has written an unusual and strik- 
ingly lovely work in his “Concierto de Aranjuez”, 
and it is no wonder that it had an instant success 
at its premiere, in Madrid on Dec. 11, 1940. The 
concerto breaks no paths harmonically and rhyth 
mically, but in looking for orchestral combinations 
to set off and complement the delicate timbres of 
the guitar, the composer has achieved some novel 
and colorful effects. The balances between the solo 
instrument and the ensemble are beautifully main- 
tained, and presumably work out just as well in 
the concert hall as they do in the recording, where 
the guitar can be slightly amplified. The concerto 
is formally simple to grasp; within the traditional 
Spanish idiom the writing is tasteful: and. the 


KEY TO MECHANICAL RATINGS 


kkk he very best wide-frequency range, 
good balance, clarity and separation of 
sounds, no distortion, minimum sur 
face or tape noise, 

¥kk Free from all obvious faults, differing 

only slightly from above. 


kk Average. 


* Markedly impaired, Includes dubbings 
from 78-rpm disks, where musical vir- 
tues are expected to compensate for 
technical deficiencies. 


interplay of sounds is entrancing. This is a real 
charmer and should find a wide audience. Mr 
Yepes plays it as well as any guitarist could, and 
he has expert assistance _° his colleagues. 
Since Mr. Soriano, Mr. Argenta, and the mem 
bers of the Madrid ensemble are’ all Spanish, jt 
might be presumed that the Falla work is given 
a fairly authentic interpretation here. If so, it is 4 
more brittle, diamond-sharp version than is us ally 
heard in this country, where the 
elements of Falla’s style ar 
ances tend to gleam rathet 
flat colors 


impression ISt 
stressed, and perform 
than glitter in hard, 
An interesting recording, worth study 


—R. E 

VOCAL MUSIC 
Hanpe_: “Apollo e Dafne”. Var saret 
Ritchie, soprano; Bruce Boyce, bari'one 


Georges é 1les, violin; 
I:nsemble Orchestral de 
thony Lewis conducting ; 
Dechaume, harpsichord 
50038, $4.98) 

kkk 


Pie rre Prierlot, hoe 
l’Otseau L yre, An 

Antoine Geo) roy 
(Oiseau-Lyr O] 


rhapsodize ver 
Dafne”, ai 1 if 


I ISTORIANS © invariably 
Handel’s cantata “Apollo e : 
you want to know why, simply play this re ord 
ing. Except for Miss Ritchie’ s singing (a! vays 
fabulous in purity and finish of style) and Mr 
Pierlot’s ravishing oboe, the performance i not 
especially distinguished, but the music is the | \ing 
The framework and the balance are right. Let 
us hope that those Handel-lovers who still con 
ceive of the master as a saintly Gargantua urn 
ing out huge sacred oratorios will obtain a cor 


rective impression from this intimate, gra: -ful, 
and impassioned cantata, a work of — fla less 
beauty. S 
GALLUS: Ten Geistliche Chore. Is Ak 
Choral music. Vienna Akademie m 


merchor, Ferdinand Grossmann, 
(Westminster WL 5347, $5.95) 
kkkk 


condi tor 


Ferdinand Grossman organized the Vienna 
Academy Chamber Choir in 1946, from amon: the 
students and graduates of the Vienna Academy of 
Music. Since then it has achieved a wide reputa 
tion not only in classical works but in) movdern, 
having given 43 premieres of contemporary works 
It sings a cappella works by 16th- and 15th cen 
tury masters with superb balance, feeling, and 
tonal plasticity. Mr. Grossmann works for beauty 
of tone at the expense of clarity of enunciation at 
times, but his results are so good that one cannot 
quarrel with him. Most of the music is (alas) 
unfamiliar, but the owner of this album will find 
himself playing it over and over. David Randolph's 
notes are specific and illuminating. RS 


BacH: Cantata No. “Hold in Affection 
Jesus Christ”; “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desir- 
ing”, from Cantata No. 147; Cantata No 
ll, “Praise Our God”. Jina Mitchell, so 
prano; Kathleen Ferrier, contralto; William 
Herbert, tenor; William Parsons, bass; Can 
tata Singers and Jacques Orchestra, Reg 
nald Jacques, conductor, (London LL &45, 
$3.98 ) 

kk 


This album is a reissue of recordings formerly 
on two 10” LPs made some time ago. Both can 
tatas Nos. 67 and 11 are fascinating, especially 1 
scoring and emotional coloring. Miss Ferrier sings 
with heartfelt sincerity and the other soloists are 
adequate, if not so opulently endowed of voice 
The performances otherwise are solid, sometimes a 
little stodgy, as English performances of Bach: are 
apt to be. 

Those who know the chorus “Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring” only as a piano piece will be interested 
to observe how differently it sounds here. 3 


Scuusert: “Die 
Dermota, tenor; 


(London LL 
kk 


Mullerin”, Inton 
Dermota,  pranust 


schone 
Hilde 
971 $3.98) 


Previously known to the record public only by 


an operatic disk on the same label, Mr. Dermota 
now brings his very serviceable talents to a con 
sideration of lieder. The 20 songs of this | ycle 


are a severe test for any vocalist because the ‘east 
carelessness about differentiating between the «ngs 
as to style, mood and coloration can spell | ore- 
dom for the listener and disaster for the siger. 
Mr. Dermota sings them with lightness of 1 uch, 
carefully scaled dynamics and the right «d <zree 
of intimacy, neither vapid nor overly dra: ‘<tc. 
There are few spots where complete accura: 0! 
intonation might be questioned. The accon ant 
ments are discreet and musical if not inva: ‘bly 
imaginative. BE. 
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SYMPHONIES 


MAHLER: Symphony No, 8, in FE major. 
Combined Rotterdam Choirs and Rotter 
dam Philharmonic, Eduard Flipse conduct 
ing. (Epie SC 6004, $4.98) 

xr 


HIS performance of the “Symphony of a 

Thousand” was recorded last July at the Holland 
Festival, apparently under actual concert condi- 
tions where the engineers had little leeway for 
control of the massive musical forces involved 
Although the playing and the singing seem to be 
sensitive and well prepared, their effect is marred 
in the recording by stridency, lack of balance and 


distortion in climactic passages R. E. 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4, Haypn: 
ymphony No, 88 in G major. Berlin 


hilharmonic, Wahelm Furtwangler con 
ucting. (Decca DL 9767, $4.98) 
kn 


Bot) of these performances are worthy of Furt 
wangler’s genius, He always conducted the 
Schumann Fourth with a touch of exaltation that 
was wiolly his own. To see him towering over 
the or hestra, weaving his spells, was a sight no 
one cold ever forget. His Haydn is also pro 
found! musical and convincing, if somewhat ro 
mantic in style. es 


fozarT: Symphonies in C major (“Jupi- 
r’), and D major (“Haffner”). Rochester 
hilharmonic, [:rich Lemsdorf, conductor 
Columbia RI. 3103, $2.98) 

“* 


Bot) of these performances are expertly con- 
ducted and well executed. These symphonies are 
availa! 'e im recordings by celebrated Mozarteans 
such Beecham and Walter, but Leinsdorf in 
terpre!. them with fine taste and verve. x. S 


PIAND MUSIC 


Momrou: Piano Pieces Federico Mom 
ou, pianist. (Angel 35147, $4.98) 
ae 


W HEN the music of Federico Mompou began 
to be played in this country in the 1920s, it 
delighted everyone, as it had in Paris. Modern 
dancers were quick to use it on their programs, 
for they sensed the vivid emotional quality in the 
art of this exquisite miniaturist. In this album 
Mompou, who is now 62, plays with a mastery of 
tone color and phrasing worthy of Gieseking. Each 
of the pieces is perfect in its way, as sensitive in 
melodic shaping as in harmonic decoration. The 
album contains “El Carrer, El Guitarrista I El Vell 
Cavall”; “Jeunes Filles au Jardin”; the Preludes 
Nos. 9 and 10; Cancion y Danza, Nos. 1, 4, 5, 7 
and &; “Pajaro Triste’; “Segreto”; “Gitano 





“La Fuente y La Campana”; and “IE] Lago”. After 
a rousing session of the vigorous, intellectual 
thumping and rhythmic jitters of much contem 
porary piano music, this recording can offer an 
interlude of mindless, limpid beauty. —R. S 


Cuorin: Four Ballades. Friedrich Gulda, 
pramst, (London LD 9177, $2.98) 
ake 


The four Ballades of Chopin are a musical 
world in themselves; generations of great pianists 
have devoted their highest art to them. Who 
could ever forget Cortot’s or Hofmann’s playing 
of them? Mr. Gulda does not perform them in 
such transcendent fashion, but his interpretations, 
though cooler, more cautious, and more earth 
bound, are lucid, honest, and musically percep 
tive. n. 5S 


GERLIN 
Harpsichord Music 


Spanish and Portuguese Masters of — the 
Harpsichord, 17th and 1&th centuries. With 
\LESSANDRO SCARLATTI: Toccata No. 7, in 
) minor. Ruggero Gerlin, harpsichord. 
Oiseau-Lyre OL 50032, $4.98). — Italian 
ind German Masters of the Harpsichord, 
7th and 18th centuries. Ruggero Gerlin, 
urpsichord. (Oiseau-Lyre OL 50043, $4.98 ) 
kkk 


Nt ese two well-chosen albums of grave, ex 

citin | serene, impassioned, but always beautiful, 
Music, the listener can obtain an invaluable cross 
section of 17th- and 18th- century harpsichord 
Music in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Germany. 
Not al of the works are masterpieces, but all 
of the are delightful and refreshing. The Sear- 
latti ‘I sccata contains 29 variations on “La Folia” 
that w ll have a note of familiarity to most music- 


July, 7955 


lovers, although his treatment of the theme is 
different from that of Corelli and the many other 
masters who used it, 

Mr. Gerlin plays works by six well-nigh for 
gotten Spanish and Portuguese masters, besides 
the Scarlatti, in the first album. The Italians in 
the second album are Durante, Della Ciaia, Greco, 
and Marcello; the Germans are Richter, Froberger, 
Pachelbel, Kuhnau, and Handel Mr. Gerlin’s 
rhythmic freedom and his vehemence may dis 
concert some listeners at first hearing But if 
they will take time to get used to him, they will 
discover that he loves and understands this music 
profoundly. He resolutely refuses to believe that 
emotion in music was not discovered until the 
19th century, therein (as in other matters) emu 
lating Wanda Landowska ee 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Haypn: Trios No. 29, in F major; No. 30, 
in D major; No. 31, in G major. Robert 
Veyron-Lacroix, piano; Jean-Pierre Ram 
pal, flute; Jean Huchot, cello. (Oiseau-Lyre 
OL 50036, $4.98) 

xk 


] ARGELY because rebellious cellists refuse to 

‘spend an evening doubling the bass and jealous 
violinists cannot endure a piano part that always 
has the lion’s share of the music, Haydn's won 
derful harpsichord (or piano) trios are shame 
fully neglected. Jean-Pierre Rampal’s flute is a 
charming substitute for the violin in this record 
ing, and Mr. Veyron-Lacroix plays the piano 
fairly discreetly if not so beautifully as Mr 
Rampal plays the flute. The performances are 
not above criticism, but the music is uniformly 
beguiling. The scintillating coquetry of the D 
major Trio contrasts wonderfully with the more 
thoughtful but. still effervescent G major ‘Trio 
Haydn is still a neglected composer, like Handel 
How many of his trios could you whistle? —R. S 


THe Crarinet, Vol. 2. Scumirr: Sextuor 
de Clarinettes Loucneur: “En famille” 
Sextuor de Clarinettes de Paris. (London 
LS 1077, $2.98) 

xk 


France has always been famous for her wood 
wind players, and this album provides a veritable 
fiesta for the members of the Sextuor de Clarin 
ettes: Gustave Plaquet, Albert Gilot, Jean Lixi, 
(;aston Urbain, Jean Dubois, and George Delville 
Florent Schmitt composed his Clarinet Sextet 
only two years ago, in 1953. It is not only har 
mionically and contrapuntally ingenious, but it dis 
plays the technical and coloristic possibilities of 
the instruments to perfection. Raymond Loucheur’s 
suite is witty and sophisticated, The playing is the 
epitome of skill. R.S 


FOLKSONGS 


(GREEK FoLKsoncs. ZJrma Kolasst, mezco 


soprano; André Collard, piano. (London 
LD 9147, $2.98) 
kkk 

Miss Kolassi’s sensuous, emotionally expres 


sive voice is tempered with the finest artistry 
She sings these fascinating songs with a joyous 
ness and vitality befitting their nature. They 
range from moods of deep melancholy to wild 
gaicty. The settings are harmonically sophisti 
cated (often reminiscent of Canteloube) but they 
do not obscure the lovely melodies. oo 


CANTELOUBE: Chants de la France. Lucite 
Daullene, sopranc ; Joseph Canteloube, piano 
(Oiseau-Lyre OL 50047, $4.98) 


This album of 14 French folksongs arranged 
by Joseph Canteloube is something of a musical 
curiosity. The performances are casual, almost 
informal. Sometimes Mr. Canteloube gets the 
fearfully elaborate piano accompaniments right; 
sometimes he does not. Miss Daullene has a thin, 
thread-like voice without muc!: power or variety 
Yet there is much charming 1: usic in these songs 
in dialect. On the whole, an titeresting and out 
of-the-way performance. a 


Soncs OF BrAziL AND Oruner LANDS. Olga 
Coelho, soprano and guitarist. (Vanguard 
VRS 7021, $3.95) 

kk 


Olga Coelho is a vivid personality and even in 
recordings much of her concert hall charm is 
conveyed, She sings not only Spanish, Portu 
guese, and Brazilian folk songs in this album but 
also the 18th-century French air “C'est mon ami” 
and Alessando Scarlatti’s “Sé llorinda é fedele” 
Most impressive, however, is her performance of 


the Macumba song, “Estrela do ceu”, R. S 


ZABALETA 
Music for harp 


Vol. IL (contemporary) : compositions by 
Prokofieff, Tailleferre, Tournier, Roussel, 
Hindemith, Glanville-Hicks. Vol. ITE (18th 
century): compositions by C. P. KE. Bacl 
Beethoven, Mayer, Rosetti, Krumpholz 
Nicanor Zahaleta, harpist. (Csoteric 1S 
523 24, $4.98 each ) 


ane 


|! is a rare delight with so transeription-ridder 


a repertoire as that for the harp to come upon 
two programs composed entirely Of music origin 
ally written for the instrument—music, that 3 
written by people who knew something about the 
harp and took into account not only its limitation 


Nicanor 
Zabaleta 





but its special talents and virtues. Everybody know 
that the harp can do swirling glissandos better than 


any other imstrument ever invented. But it can « 
other things too. It can do beautifully clean and 
full counterpoint. It can sing sweetly; it can stride 


about thunderously ; and it can be more sensitivel 
and colorfully expressive than most clavier instru 
ments 

It can, | should add, if the player is of the 
caliber of Mr. Zabaleta, who is one of the great 
interpretative musicians of his day. l:soteric pre 
sented him once before in a recording of 
and French harp music. Now we have 1&th-centur 
music of the German stamp and contemporar 


Span 


works of wide variety. To my mind, the player 
genius shows forth better in the I&8th-centur 
sonatas and variations than in the new piece Phe 


latter have their effects written into them, so 
speak, whereas the old pieces are not greatly dif 
ferent in kind and construction from music of the 
period written for clavier or other chamber instru 


ments. It is the harpist’s work, therefore, to inve 


them with the delicacies of nuance, the discreet 
dynamics, the elegance and nimbleness of move 
ment that make them individual as harp piece 


It is here that Mr. Zabaleta scores highest He 
brings to the old music a very personal kind ot 
warmth and vitality. He is not afraid of ritardan 
dos, short fermatas, crescendos and decrescend i 
places where purists might frown upon them, and 
he can make them without fear because he sever 
permits them to distort nor delay the essential 
forward march of the music. | would eall atten 
tion, too, to the clarity and amazing speed of Ii 
rapid passagework, best illustrated, perhaps, in the 
second movement of the Rosetti Sonata and in the 
Andante with Variations by Krumpholz 


kK. | 


WARLOCK 
Capriol Suite 


Also WARLOCK “Serenack for Frederick 
Delius”, and IRELAND: Minuet from “A 
Downland Suite.” Boyd Neel String O» 
chestra, Boyd Neel conducting. (London 
LD 9170, $2.98) 

wk 


| KSIDES composing some of the most beau 
tiful and original songs of the 20th century 
(assiduously neglected by hare-brained singers), 
Peter Warlock wrote several chamber and or 
chestral pieces that reflect: with equal fascination 
the passion, subtlety, and searching melancholy of 
his unique temperament. The exquisite “Capriol 
Suite”, based on 16th-century dances, has won 
new popularity through its use as ballet musi 
Mr. Neel conducts it well, apart from a touch of 
sentimentality in the “Pieds-en-l’air” and a slight 
heaviness of accent in some of the vivacious move 
ments 
Warlock’s “Serenade for Frederick Deliu 

composed in honor of the master’s 60th birthday, 
on Jan. 29, 1922, is a wonderful evocation ot 
Delius’ style, vet completely original in’ spirit 
The orchestra plays it eloquently After thi 
soaring music, Ireland's neo-classic Minuet sound 
almost unbearably pedestrian, although it is ac 
tually clever and inventive The “Downland 
Suite” from which this string version is taken 
was written in 1932 for the Crystal Palace Brass 
Band Contest Rk. S 
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continued from page 10 


little in appearance since becoming 
»srematurely bald 30 years ago. And 
his managerial career has left him 
with a host of experiences that 
might have daunted a lesser man. 

One of the most formidable trib- 
utes to his sagacity and resources 
occurred in January, 1950, when 
from a hospital bed he booked the 
national tour of Toscanini and the 
NBC Symphony. On Jan. 10, John 
West of NBC/RCA called from 
Camden, N. J., and asked what 
Levine was doing in the hospital. 
Levine replied that he had shingles; 
whereupon West quipped that he 
would give him something worse 
booking direction of ‘Toscanini and 
his orchestra for a_ seven-week, 
cross-country tour. 

Without divulging the identity 
of the attraction, Levine wired local 
managers from coast to coast, offer- 
ing percentage contracts on specific 
dates for the “biggest thing in the 
concert business”. Every date was 
reserved, although no one knew 
the identity of the attraction until 
Levine left the hospital and an- 
nounced what it was at a press 
conference. Ultimate box-office re- 
ceipts for the 23-date concert tour 
exceeded $400,000. 

Another major booking feat that 
Levine likes to recall was the re- 
juvenation of the Metropolitan 
Opera's annual spring tour, which 
under his direction became that 
deficit-ridden  institution’s one un 
questionably _ profitable operation. 
In 1943, the Metropolitan Opera's 
touring was limited to Cleveland 
and Chicago. Levine proposed to 
Edward Johnson, then general man 
ager of the Metropolitan, that 
NCAC or a similar organization 
should be permitted to build up a 
larger tour for the mutual benefit 
of the music-loving American pub 
lic as well as for the company’s 
sorely strained finances. Johnson 
shelved the project at first, but the 
following year he asked for a formal 
proposal, which resulted in a con 
tract. 

No matter how heavy they are, 
concert managers’ contributions to 
the art of music due to losses on 
guarantees are generally ignored, 
The first Metropolitan tour under 
NCAC auspices, of two weeks’ du- 


NCAC 


continued from page 3 


ertory. He became an American 
citizen in March, 1955. 

Mr. Vichey married Mrs. Lo 
Raine Good Kent on Oct. 2, 1954. 
Mrs. Vichey’s first husband, the late 
John Edward Good, was the son 
of the founder of the Tivoli Brew 
ery Company of Denver, and the 
founder of Western Products, Inc. 
Mr. Vichey has become the chair 
man of both these companies, 

In announcing his plans for the 
newly acquired corporation, Mr. 
Vichey said he felt that “his ex- 
perience as an artist will help him 
to bring music closer to the peo- 
ple”. Mr. Vichey is the first prac 
ticing artist to enter the concert 
business on so large a scale. 

Associates of his in the new en- 
terprise, Mr. and Mrs. Gerard 
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levine—33 Years as a Manager 


ration, cost the firm heavily. The 
initial guarantee to the company, 
increased every year, was for $78,- 
000 weekly, plus railroad fares, and 
other sundries. 

In 1946, a coal strike and power 
shortage almost canceled the Met- 
ropolitan’s first postwar appearance 
in Chicago. No electric power was 
available for the Civic Opera 
House, and all Chicago theaters 
were closed. Levine’s engineering 
background provided him with a 
solution. In a frantic last-minute 
burst of improvisation, he hired a 
United States government vessel 
capable of generating electricity. 
With every minute counting, the 
ship entered the Chicago river 
(which flows past the back of the 
opera house), and promptly crashed 
into the drawbridge facing the 
Wrigley ‘Towers thereby making 
newspaper headlines. 

More improvisation — followed, 
but that night opera-lovers in Chi- 
cago were able to marvel at the 
lighting and performance in the 
Civic Opera House while the rest 
of Chicago was dark. Levine picked 
up a $16,000 electric bill, another 
unforseeable loss to be recorded in 
red ink. By 1950, when the Metro- 
politan began handling its own 
bookings, the spring tour had been 
extended to eight weeks from coast 
to coast. 

The unforeseen harasses all human 
activity, but in concert management 
catastrophes are virtually routine, 
Levine muses. Sign a contract with 
Pavlova, and one week after booking 
a coast-to-coast tour, the incompar 
able artist dies. Make arrangements 
for a world tour for Kirsten Flagstad, 
and in Australia the artist becomes 
homesick and decides to return = to 
America. 

Levine recalls that after Mme. Flag 
stad’s decision in Australia in 1938, he 
succeeded in booking three dates on 
the West Coast for the soprano’s re- 
turn from Australia. Storms delayed 
the returning ship and resulted in their 
missing connections at Honolulu. All 
seemed lost until by chance a passing 
Japanese ship (sunk in World War 
11) took them abroad and deposited 
them on the West Coast a few hours 
before rehearsals for the concert dates 
were scheduled 

\ more difficult test of managerial 
competence was Levine's successful 
championing of Mme. Flagstad’s post 


Semon have personally represented 
Mr. Vichey in this country. Mr, 
Semon is the son of the late Eric 
Semon, well-known European con 
cert manager. In 1933, he joined 
his father in business in Paris, and 
in 1936, they both came to this 
country, where they continued their 
management activities. In 1943, 
Mr. Semon joined NCAC, founding 
the European and Operatic divi- 
SIONS. 

\lthough operating details had 
not been worked out at the time 
of the sale, it was stated that al- 
ready existing contracts of artists 
with the corporation will undergo 
no change. As bookings for next 
year are already complete, the 
effects of the new management will 
not become apparent until the 
1956-57 season. The NCAC con 
tract to book artists personally rep- 
resented by S. Hurok still has two 
years to run, and is expected to be 
renewed after that date, 


war return to America in the face of 
an organized campaign against her 
seldom surpassed in vitriol and ef- 
fectiveness. Despite incessant denun- 
ciations in the press and on the air, 
the San Francisco Opera Company, 
due to Levine’s tenacity, presented the 
Wagnerian soprano in 1949 in a tri- 
umphal appearance as Isolde. A year 
later Rudolf Bing engaged the artist 
for the Metropolitan, and the picket 
lines and hired stench-bomb hurlers 
vanished. A few years after, Mme. 
Flagstad was decorated by the Nor- 
wegian Government. 

An American-born concert manager 
with a Russian accent, Levine has ful 
filled his love of travel with numer 
ous trips to the Orient, Australasia, 
and Europe. A speaking knowledge of 
French, Russian, German and Yiddish 
has served well on all occasions but 
one. 

While riding in a Parisian taxi one 
day, Levine realized that the chauffeur 
had become hopelessly lost in the mid 
dle of the French capital. Speaking 
French, Levine tried to direct him to 
their destination. After an hour of 
wandering, the taxi finally arrived at 
his hotel. Levine modestly attributed 
the misunderstandings to his own 
shortcomings in French, and entrusted 
the settling of accounts to an officious 
doorman with a perfect command ot 
French and English. 

When the cab driver was finally 
dismissed after a burning lecture in 
ps rotechnical French, the doorman r¢ 
marked to Levine, “These Russian cab 
drivers ! They can’t — understand 
French, and they don’t know Paris!” 


ASCAP Elects 
Board of Directors 


The Committee on Elections of the 
American Society of Composers, Au 
thors and Publishers has certified to 
ASCAP’s President, Stanley Adams, 
the following results of the election of 
writer members and publisher mem 
bers for the Society’s Board of Di 
rectors. 

The writer members in the popular- 
production field elected were Stanley 
\dams, Oscar Hammerstein II, Otto 
\. Harbach, Gene Buck, Paul Cun 
ningham, L. Wolfe Gilbert, Jack Yel- 
len, George W. Meyer, and Alex C. 
Kramer. In the standard writer group 
Deems Taylor, John Tasker Howard 
and A. Walter Kramer were elected 

The publisher directors elected in 
the popular-production group were 
Abe Olman, Louis Bernstein, Max 
Dreyfus, Herman Starr, Jack Mills, 
Saul H. Bourne, Bernard Goodwin, 
Irving Caesar and J. J. Robbins. The 
publisher directors elected in the 
standard group were Frank H. Con 
nor, Gustave Schirmer and Donald 
Gray. 


Gershwin Opera 
To Tour Latin America 


After the completion of their suc 
cessful tour of Europe and Africa, 
the “Porgy and Bess” opera company 
began a four-month series of engage 
ments in Latin America with an ap 
pearance in Rio de Janeiro on July 4. 
As in the case of the European-A fri- 
can tour, the company is being spon- 
sored by the State Department and 
the American National Theater and 
Academy. <As a result of the de- 
cision to tour South America, the 
proposed visit of the troupe to Mos 
cow has been postponed. 


AGMA Re-elects 


Brownlee President 


The American Guild of Musical 
\rtists re-elected John Brownlee, Met 
ropolitan Opera baritone, as president 
recently. Others elected as national 
officers were Jascha Heifetz, Leopold 
Sachse, Betty Stone, Astrid Varnay, 
and Tilda Morse, all vice-presidents. 
Elisabeth Hoeppel was re-elected as 
recording secretary. 


Chicago Lyric Theater 
Completes Repertory 


- The 
announced 


Chicago 
the ; 


CHICAGO 
Theater has 


of six operas to its repertory, 


total to 12 for its 
The list 


ing the 


season, . 
“Madama Butterfly”, -& 
“Faust”, “Donizetti's “L’Elisi 


more” and Verdi's ol 
addition to operas by Bellini, 
mezzi, Puccini, and Verdi, 


were announced previously. I) 


tion, the Chicago premiere 

Tennessee Williams-Rafaello 

field one-act opera, “Lord 

Love Letter”, will be perform: 
bill with Mascagni’s “Cavaller 
ticana” and a ballet. 

The season opens Oct. 31 
performance of Bellini’s “I Pi 
in which the principal sings 
be Maria Callas, soprano; Giu 
Stefano, tenor; Ettore Ba 
baritone; and Nicola Rossi-] 
yASS. 

American artists scheduled 
pear are Dorothy Kirsten and 
Varnay, sopranos, both of the 
politan Opera;  Claramae 
mezzo-soprano; and Robert 
baritone. 

Rosanna Carteri, soprano, 
turn to Chicago for six perfor 
Gertrude Ribla, soprano, who 
the cast when the de Banfiel 
received its premiere in New 
will be heard in “Lord Byron 
Letter’, together with Miss 
and Miss Turner 

Other singers signed for t 
week season are Inge Borkl 
Cerquetti, and Renata Teba 
pranos; Carlo Bergonzi, Jussi 
ling, Mariano Caruso, an 
Penno, tenors; and Tito Gobl 
tone. 


Korn Conducts 
Bruckner Sixth 


Los ANGeLeEs.—Of the nt 
premieres given in Los Angele 
month of June none was more 
than that of Anton Bruckner’ 
phony No, 6, in A major, prod 
its original version at Royce } 
June 19 by the New Orclhe 
Los Angeles under the direct 
Peter Korn. While the battle 
Bruckner has been decided 
favor in Europe long ago, hi 
are still controversial here 
Korn’s performance seems 1 
convinced the sizable audience t 
Sixth is an imposing symphon 
a wealth of melodic ideas, 
structure and = glowing or 
sounds. It is certainly not det 
of Waener, as has so ofter 
claimed, but embodies an origit 
tinuation of development of th 
phonic principles as indicated b 
thoven and Schubert. Mr. Kor 
able to lead his orchestra of 
professional and semi-professi: 
strumentalists through some ¢ 
able technical difficulties with 
mum of effort, and he 
himself in the mind of an enth 
public as a conductor well 
watching. WALTER 
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Outlines 1955-56 Programs 


Theodore Bloomfield, new 
pointed conductor of the | 
Symphony, has announced pl 
the forthcoming Portland sea 
performance of Sibelius’ Fift 
phony on Dec. 13 will comn 
the composer’s 90th birthd: 
Ernest Bloch’s “Sinfonia Br 
be performed in honor of tl] 
birthday on Feb, 2 
Bloomfield, who has recently 
from a European tour, will et 
contemporary works during 
season with the orchestra. S« 
appear include William Primr 
dolf Serkin, Leon Fleishe: 
Stern, Mischa Elman, and Lic 
nese. 
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Johannesburé Assumes Lead 
In Musical Life of South Africa 


By Dora L. SowDEN 


URING recent years Johannes- 
burg, the largest and most im- 
portant city in South Africa, has 
becom its most important musical 
center. In spite of the absence of a 
College of Music, such as is attached 


to the University of Cape Town, Jo- 
hanneshurg has always been the place 
that 1 ikes visits by overseas artists 
pay. 


sut « year ago the whole future of 
music ‘the city was threatened, and 
thoug! all is now turning out well 
at lea. for the time being—the re- 
percus ions of the major crisis that 
shook ur musical life are still felt. 
The City Council of this rich city— 
the greatest gold mines in the 


seat | 

world ind with a population of nearly 
a mil! on black and white residents— 
decidc | that an orchestra was too ex 
pensi, to maintain. It had been sup- 
portin a 50-man symphony for the 
past ow years, but it now declared 
the fi ancial burden to be too great 


and t business of organization too 


weari ome, and proposed to disband it. 
A rm of protest arose from the 
public About 2,000 signed a petition, 


ignored. An at 
Subscribers’ 


Council 
made by the 


whicl the 
tempt was 


Socie‘. (an association of about 1,000 
seaso: ticket holders) to raise the re 

quire’ money privately. The idea was 
to take over the orchestra with the aid 
of vountary public donations and a 
subsic. from the Council. The effort 


failed utterly for two very cogent rea 
sons: the wealthy elements in the city 
remaiiied indifferent, and a new force 
stepped in. 
The South 
Corporation, 


African Broadcasting 
a government-sponsored 


body ontrolling the whole network 
of South African radio, already had 
its own orchestra of 50 players, with 
three permanent conductors. It now 
agree:| to augment this to 80, or there- 
abouts, with members of the City Or 


chestra. It undertook to provide such 


amenities as the City Orchestra had 
previously dispensed—a certain num 
ber of school concerts, free lunch 


hour and Sunday popular concerts 
in return for a subsidy from the City 
Council, about one-third of what the 
latter had been spending on music 

The experiment is being tried for a 
period of three years. In the two sea- 
sons (winter and spring) already 
given, there have been 22 symphony 
concerts, with three renowned guest 
conductors—Alceo Galliera (from 
Italy), Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt (from 
Germany), and Basil Cameron (from 
Britain). Frits Schuurman, formerly 
conductor of the City Orchestra, and 


originally from Holland, returned 
from Cape Town, South Africa, 
where he has been staying, to give 


two very good concerts. Pierre Co 


lomho, who succeeded him for the 
transition period, and who has since 
gone back to Switzerland, also ap- 
peared twice—as a farewell. Visiting 
soloists have included Shura Cher 
kasskv, Julius Katchen, Gaspar Cas- 


sado, Jennie Tourel, and Jussi Bjoer- 
ling 

The rather paradoxical situation 
has arisen where noted visiting artists, 
by design or accident, appeared with 
the orchestra at the free “popular” 
Sunday concerts. Thus, Denis Mat- 
thew British pianist, played the 
Em)eror” Concerto and Hilda Sacks, 
a yong South African who has been 
livin: abroad, performed the Chopin 
in|) minor. Hundreds were turned 
awa: at the Matthews concert. 
Ccatrary to expectations, the entry 


of the Rand 


Times of 


M: . Sowden is music critic 
Daily Mail and the Sunday 
Joha: 1e sburg. 
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of the SABC into more active share 
in city music has not discouraged 
others, but has given a spurt to en- 


terprise among the musical societies. 
The Johannesburg Musical Society, 
for instance, was able to afford a visit 
by Nikita Magaloff, because he also 
did some tape recordings for radio. 
Similarly, the Musica Viva Society, in 
collaboration with Decca (and _be- 
cause the SABC took two concerts for 
its symphony season), was able to 
bring Julius Katchen here. 

Possibly the orchestra has been 
working under too many different 
hands. Nevertheless, there has been 
notable improvement in its standard, 
and the comment of visiting conduc- 
even when a bit cau- 


tors and artists, 
tious, has been favorable. Enough 
rehearsal time and good local criti- 
cism should do the rest to insure a 
success, 

After years of lamentation about 
lack of opportunity for beginners, 


there has been a positive epidemic of 
youth orchestras. This, like all epi 
demics, carried dangers; but it has 
also had wholesome effects. 

An amateur orchestra for adults 
known as the Johannesburg Sym 
phony and directed by a professional 
conductor, Joseph Trauneck (origi 
nally from Austria), has been carry- 
ing on for the past 30 years and con- 
tinues to do good, but intermittent, 


work. It is responsible for holding 
“concerto festivals” twice a year for 
young players. 


The "departure of some key mu 
sicians after the dissolution of the 
City Orchestra destroyed a few 
chamber combinations and weakened 
others, but several new trios, quartets 
and quintets—both wind and_ string 
have since been formed. The per- 
sonnel is largely drawn from the lead 
ing orchestral players. 


1 
yvood 


“The Consul” Given 


Programs follow the usual lines 
Comparatively little © contemporary 
music is performed, except at special 
concerts. Recently, a local company 
gave a three-night season of Menotti’s 
opera “The Consul”—commendable in 
every way except size of attendance. 
The Students’ Arts Festival at the 
university has attempted to present 
new works by South African and 
overseas composers, but here, too, au 
diences have been shy. Even stu 
dents have stayed away. 

Perhaps the appointment of a new 
professor to the University Chair of 
Music—it has been vacant for a year 

will have a stimulating effect. The 
retired holder of the chair is P. R. 


Kirby, noted for his researches in 
African music and instruments. It is 
to be hoped that F. H. Hartman, who 
comes from Rhodes University, Gra- 
hamstown (Cape), with a Viennese 
reputation, will bring a_ revival of 


initiative. 

A South African Composers’ So- 
ciety has been in existence for some 
time and occasionally presents works 
by creative figures here, but its finan- 
cial resources are low, and the con- 
certs are often held in private houses 
to avoid expense. Nevertheless, the 
press attends these functions and 
gives what encouragement it can. The 
SABC holds competitions of various 
kinds—the most recent being one for 
choral works. 

A manifestation peculiar to South 
Africa is the balladmonger, who fol- 
lows the style of composition popular 
in England about 50 years ago. He 
sets Afrikaans lyrics to these and 
some have had a considerable vogue. 

In the field of preserving African 
music, much is being achieved by 
Hugh Tracey, who is collecting a 
library unique in the world; it should 


be as useful to anthropologists as to 
musicologists 
Just how 


limited is the colored 


African’s chance of hearing good 
music may be indicated by the fact 
that even the radio is not available 


to all, because many of the townships 


in which they have to live have no 
electrical supply. Of visiting artists, 
they hear only those who choose to 
appear before them in the special 
places where they are allowed to 
come. Among those who have done 
this are Larry Adler, Jennie Tourel 
and Julius Katchen. Non-Europeans 


are not permitted to attend concerts 
other than those specially given tor 
them or held at the university, which 
remains (despite pressure from many 
directions) a haven against racism 
The result is that colored people have 
taken to arranging their own festivals, 
but music education among them is 
sadly limited. 


Edinburgh Announces 
Complete Schedule 


FpinpurGcuH.—Many noted artists 
and ensembles have been added to the 
previously announced roster of the 


Edinburgh International Festival to 


be held Aug. 21-Sept. 10. Eugene Or 
mandy and Wolfgang Sawallisch will 
conduct the Berlin Philharmonic ; and 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Guido Cantelli, 
and George Szell, the New York Phil 
harmonic-Symphony. Recently named 
soloists to appear with these organiza 
tions will be Zino Francescatti, Reg 
inald Kell, Enrico Mainardi, Myra 
Hess, and Clifford Curzon. Dietrich 
lischer-Dieskau and Mr. Francescatti 


will appear wtih the 
and Joan Davies, with the National 
Youth Orchestra of Wales 

Chamber ensembles, which have 
been added to the list, include the 
Festival Piano Trio, composed of 
Messrs. Solomon, Francescatti, and 
Fournier; the Netherlands Chambe1 
Orchestra, Szymon Goldberg, conduc 
tor, Rosalyn Tureck, soloist; Wig 
more Ensemble, Saltire Music Group; 
Hungarian String Quartet; and New 
Edinburgh Quartet. Lieder and = in 
strumental recitalists will include Jen 
nie Tourel, Geza Anda, and Solomon 

Singers for the three operas—Ver 
di’s “Falstaff” and “La Forza del Des 
tino” and Rossini’s “Il Barbiere. di 


BBC Symphony ; 


Siviglia” will include Fernanda Ca 
doni, Marina de Gabarain, Sena Juri 
nac, Amaha Pini, Anna Maria Ro 


vere, Graziella Sciutti, Monica Sin 
clair, Hervey Alan, James Atkins, 
Sesto Bruscantini, Antonio Cassinelli, 
Fernando Corena, Geraint Evans, 
Gwvn Griffiths, David Kelly, Daniel 1] 
MeCoshan, Juan Oncina, David Po 
leri. Brychan Powell, Marko Roth 
muller, Dermot Troy, lan Wallace, 
and Harold Williams 
Berlin Festival 
Plans Scheduled 

Bertin.—The fifth Berlin Festival 
will be held from Sept. 17 to Oct. 4 
Operas by Mozart, Weber, Wagner, 
Busoni, and Strauss will be presented 
by the Stadtische Oper along with 
the premiere of a work as yet un 
announced. Carl Ebert, opera intend 
ant, is in charge of the festival. Maria 
Callas, soprano, and Giuseppe di Ste 
fano, tenor, will be heard in the La 
Scala production of “Lucia’ 

Mr. Karajan, Hans Knappertsbusch, 
ind Eugene Ormandy will conduct 


Philharmonic ; 
will be under 


concerts by the Berlin 
the RIAS Symphony 
the direction of Georg Ludwig | 
chun Solo recitals wall be 
Wilheln Backl ills and 
Kemptt, pianists 

include the Ballet of the 
Oper, in a new work choreo 


given by 
Wilhelm 
Dance roups wall 
Stadtische 
graphed 
by Tatiana Gsovsky the Singl 
Dance Group of S. Pani Bharata 
from Ceylon, in their European debut 
and the Azuma Kabuki Daneers and 


Musicians of Japan 


! iles« 


Aix-en-Provence Festival 
To Be Held July 10-31 


\IX-EN 
be held at 
10 to 31 
chestra 
and 
pre sented imcluce 
riage ot 


PROVENCH The festival t. 
Aix-en-Provence from July 
will four operas, or 
concerts, and chamber 
recitals The opera to be 
Mozart's “The Mar 
Figaro” and “Cosi fan 
tutte,” both under the 
Hans Rosbaud; Gluck’s “Orpheus and 
EKurydice’, under the direction of 
Alceo Galliera; and Gounod’s “Mir 
eille’, under Pierre Dervaux Or 
chestras scheduled to appear are the 
Orchestra des Sudwestfunks Baden 
Baden, under Hans Rosbaud and Jean 
Martinon; Orchestre Louis de Fro 
ment, under Louis de Froment and 
Louis Martin; and the Orchestre de 
la Société des Concerts du Conse 
vatoire, under Dervaux, Hans 
Rosbaud, and Thomas 
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Brief, Novel Opera Seasons in Palermo 


By Cyntuia JoLiy 


Palermo 
BOUT January, the young 
A singers of my acquaintance 
in Rome begin their south- 
ward migration — “Off to Pa- 
lermo-Palermo”, one hears on all 
sides. A year ago the cry was taken 
up by the critics, too, when nation- 
wide interest was centered in the 
auspicious new season that inaugu- 
rated the reign of Simone Cuccia 
as soprintendente and artistic di- 
rector of the Teatro Massimo. It 
opened with Bellini’s rarely-heard 
“I Capuleti e i Montecchi”, in- 
cluded “Elektra”, “Boris’, and 
Rossini’s enchanting “Turco in 
Italia”, and provided three well- 
chosen ballets, Casella’s “Scarlat- 
tiana”, Ravel’s “La Valse”, and 
Falla’s “Three-Cornered Hat”. It 
was evident that there was a mind 
at work anxious to give the public 
what they wanted, but in a novel 
and judicious form. 


Even though the February 
through April season is_ briefer 


than those of the big centers, and 
the subsidy considerably more mod- 
est, the list of conductors, stage 
directors, and singers sparkles with 
famous names, freely interspersed 
(in the case of the singers) with 
the less familiar. Far more than in 
any Italian theater of my acquaint- 
ance, this is where top-ranking 
stars rub shoulders with young 
singers anxious for experience. The 
result, judging by two finished pro- 
ductions of this season and one 
nearing readiness, is a high level 
of artistic seriousness and consid- 
erable audacity and imagination in 
sweeping away outworn 
tions. 


conven- 


Repertoire Carefully Chosen 

The projects for 1955 show equal 
care in selection. Alongside reper- 
toire works like “Manon”, ‘“Tra- 
viata”, and “La Bohéme’’ come 
“Parsifal” in Italian and “Salome’”’ 
in German—the latter preceded by 
Moazart’s ‘‘Schauspieldirektor” (with 
Graziella Sciutti)—then a_ full- 
length opera by Nino Rota, in 
first performance, and Honegger’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher” in the 
Bergman - Rossellini production. 
Zandonai’s opera “Francesca da 
Rimini” commemorates the tenth 
anniversary of his death, and Bel- 
lini’s ““Puritani” (conducted by Sera- 
fin with Mario Filippeschi and 
Carlo Tagliabue) brings up the list 
with a sturdy assertion of home tal- 
ent. In spite of many gloomy proph- 
ecies, the Sicilian public has so far 
shown its appreciation by steadily 
buying out the theater for one per- 
formance after another of “Parsi- 
fal” and crowding eight in a box 
for an unusual “Traviata”. The at- 
tendance level is up on last year, 
and tickets are rarely given away, 
although the prices are above those 
of the major theatres. 

The theater itself dates back to 
the end of the last century, a heavy 
laborious building with palm trees 
and horse-drawn carriages in the 


piazza outside. Its deep, broad 
Stage is proudly quoted as the 


largest in Europe after the Paris 
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Opéra. Unfortunately its technical 
equipment is old fashioned, and its 
lighting system antidiluvian. Each 
new production to some extent 
represents a triumph of improvisa- 
tion and ingenuity waged against 
inadequate means. The astonishing 
thing is that the Teatro Massimo 
has contrived to carve itself a na- 
tional reputation in the teeth of 
such disadvantages. 


Smaller San Carlo 


The auditorium is of normal 
size, a smaller and less flamboyant 
version of the San Carlo. It holds 
about 2,000 and is packed tight 


with six tiers of red and gold 
boxes in 19th-century fashion. 


There is a Royal Box so huge that 
it seems a day’s journey to walk 
round it along the theatre corri- 
dors; while in an alcove there is 
proudly conserved a harmonium of 
Richard Wagner that he used when 
he stayed at the nearby Hotel des 
Palmes to complete his last opera. 

This close connection of “Parsi- 
fal” with Palermo explains its 
choice as this year’s inauguration 
opera. It had not seen a perform- 
ance here since 1914, and the re- 
vival was planned with as much 
care as if it had been a prima 
assoluta. Tullio Serafin, a frequent 
guest, was invited to conduct it 
(it was he who brought it to the 
Scala in the memorable race that 
followed the running-out of copy- 
right). He also had strong views 
about its staging, which, in fact, 
was described as being jointly by 
him and Elisabeth Woehr. New set- 
tings were commissioned 
Nicola Benois. 

It was decided to give the work 
in Italian, for the Sicilian public 
was accustomed only to Italian 
“Lohengrins” and “Maestri Can- 
tori’. Both Ramon Vinay and the 
Yugoslav Kundry, Georgine Milin- 
kovic, submitted with good grace 
to relearning their roles in Italian. 
Judging from the success, it is like- 
ly that German could safely have 
been risked. As it was, there was 
only one Italian among the prin- 
cipals, the Gurnemanz of Giacomo 
Vaghi. 

Although there was a_ strong 
influence of Bayreuth in the pro- 
duction, particularly in the ap- 
pearance of the trumpeters at the 


from 


KANSAS SIGHT- 
SEER. Pianist 
Samuel Sorin 
(right) visits an 
oil-well drill site 
at Great Bend, 
Kan., with Cliff 
Donnelly, vice- 
president of the 
Great Bend Com- 
munity Concert 
Association, for 
which Mr. Sorin 
played, and Chris 
Cunningham, 
driller, in attend- 
ance 


outset of each act and in the set- 
up of the Grail scenes, abstract 
staging was avoided. Apart from 
one inexplicable lapse, which 
seemed to come from another age 
and clime, the scenes were both 
beautiful and suggestive, assisted 
by a free use of gauzes derived 
from Bayreuth. The Grail scene 
used the two natural arches of the 
stage as the basis for the long vista 
of Gothic arches; the Magic Gar- 
den was as good as I remember, a 
series of insubstantial painted 
gauzes superimposed on the brutal 
reality of Klingsor’s castle. 

Head and shoulders above the 
rest of the cast were Mr. Vinay 
and Miss Milinkovic, who delivered 
a mighty performance that was 
neither German nor Italian but 
was essentially Wagnerian. Mr. 
Vinay’s Parsifal was a supremely 
direct creation, with subtle shades 
of boyish delight and grief giving 
way to deeper understanding. His 
voice without being large, gives 
an impression of ease and bound- 
less reserve of power. Miss Milin- 
kovic’s Kundry was less well-known, 
but it was the work of a consum- 
mate artist with a broad emotional 


range. Giacomo Vaghi made a 


stately and satisfactory Gurneman| 
Raimondo Torres was the Amforta; | 

Mr. Serafin achieved wonders oj} 
intensity and consistency with , 


rough-and-ready orchestra, whic 
is the problem child of the Teaty 
Massimo, meeting as it does for 
irregular periods and existing with. 
out a regular conductor. The chor. 
uses, on the other hand, showed 


clarity and beauty of tone undef 


his baton—the result of the work; 
of the keen young chorus 
Giulio Bertolo. 

Another feather in the theatres 
cap is a ballet that is as trim and 
disciplined as any seen in Itzly for 
a long time, and that showed up 
very well in “Traviata”, also con. 
ducted by Mr. Serafin. 

Mr. Serafin naturally had 4 
much more tractable orchestr: than 
he had had the previous e\ ‘ning 
and it went with him all th: way 
in the last act, to which hc gave 
slower tempi and less sudde). con. 
trasts than are generally _ ieard. 
The singers were young excc >t for 
the experienced Germont ol Enz 
Mascherini. A Turkish so -rano 
Leila Gencer, sang Violetta with 
piano tones of lovely quality 

Last in a short visit came . pre. 
view of “Salome” in a Germa ) ver- 
sion conducted by Herbert Char 
lier with Inge Borkh, Max L >renz, 
Margherita Klose, and Alex inder 
Welitsch (Jokanaan). ‘The per. 
formance, led by Miss Borkh’: flesh- 
curdling interpretation of th: title 
role, promised to be the thir«! sell- 
out of the season. 


Nnaster 


Mercadante Work Staged in Naples 


Naples 

ISTENING to Mercadante’s “Il 

| game (“The Vow’) at 
the San Carlo was not unlike 
watching a performance of a pre- 
Shakespeare Elizabethan drama. 
For Saverio Mercadante was a con- 
temporary of Verdi who tasted to 
the full the fervor of the period 
and the rewards it had to offer at 
a time when the most titanic and 
revolutionary of Italian opera com- 
posers was still in the formative 
stages. Yet so sensitive was he to 
the artistic ferment that he could 
sense the coming transition; and 
an opera like “Il Giuramento”’ is 
full of Verdian moments in style, 
characterization, and even themes. 
Of course, Mercadante is not con- 
sistent, any more than a minor 
Elizabethan would be. He slips 
back into vocal bravura, passages 


of pure decoration, and limpid in- 





strumental obbligatos fit to make 
an elegant 19th-century drawing. 
room assemblage swoon away. This 
was the side that made him the 
loved and fashionable composer in 
his own day and carried his 58 
operas to operatic stages the length 
and breadth of Europe. 

The San Carlo had no easy task 
finding singers for such a test piece 
which has everything from grueling 
pyrotechnics to high-powered dra- 
ma. The tenor, Vittorio De Santis, 
came off least happily with a very 
ingenuous conception of his part. 
Pia Tassinari sang her “Ceneren- 
tola”-like roulades with skill and 
her legato passages with an effort- 
less aristocracy. The surprise of the 
evening was baritone Rolando 
Panerai, who is constantly gaining 
in artistic stature. The soprano 
was a new singer, Aurora Lintura, 
with a really lovely timbre to her 
voice and an imposing stage pres- 
ence. The opera was conducted 
by Angelo Questa, who had studied 
it carefully but did not always 
manage to control the ensembles. 
The settings by Ercole Sormani 
were variations on the Norman arch 
and subtle in coloring. 

The old adage that the doctor 
cannet heal himself was unfortun- 
ately proved true in the case of 
Pannain’s “Madame Bovary’”, which 
was mounted at the theater where 
he is artistic director. Erudit« and 
bitingly analytical as a criti, as 
an opera composer he fell int the 
vice of being over literary. 

The San Carlo, however, save 
it a most careful production, with 
a satisfying sense of period i; the 
sets and costumes of Nicola Bc 101s. 

—CynTHIA | LLY 
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CONCERTS in new vor 





Composers Group 
Carnegie Recital Fall, June 3 


Founded in 1945 by Adelaide Thomas 
Eakin, the Composers Group of New 
York City presented a special tenth- 
anniversary celebration concert com- 
prising six of the most successful 
works presented i in ten seasons of con- 
certs of music by contemporary Amer- 
ican composers. Eldin Burton’s Quintet 
for Piano and String Quartet (1945), 
a singularly Brahmsian piece, was 
given « fine performance by the cotn- 
poser and the Kohon String Quartet 
(consisting, on this occasion, of Ray- 
mond Kunicki, Alban Berg, 3ernard 
Linden, and Jackson Wiley). Robert 
Fairfax Birch’s Six Songs for Bari- 
tone, ‘olksy and charming, received 
a defiiitive rendition from the com- 
poser. Suite for Piano by Forrest 
Goode.iough was beautifully played 
by Fr.nces Burnett. The work is ca- 


pricio:s, bright, lyric, and always 
pianis ic. ain 
Irw n Swack’s String Quartet is an 


outsts ding piece. Coupled with sev- 
eral ‘artokisms is a distinctiveness 
that ngs, consumes itself in white 
intens ty, dances with three legs, and 
totall produces a stunning effect. The 
Koho String Quartet played it with 
polis}, and excitement. Judith Dvor- 
kin’s song Cycle for Mezzo-soprano 
(base. on poems by Mark Van Doren) 
i ple, artful, and directly ex- 
press e. Sung with spirit and vocal 
beaut’ by Madelyn Vose, Miss Dvor- 
kin a the piano, the work revealed a 
spotle .s composing technique, folk-like 
nobili y, and a devilish sense of humor. 
The concert ended with William T. 
Ame’ Sonata for Viola and Piano, 
plave! by Eugenie Dengel and Ethel 


Elfenbein. M.D.L. 


is Ss 


Twilight Series 
Carnegie Recital Hall, June 4 
Norman J. Seaman’s Twilight Series 
opened with a program of chamber 
music by Charles Ives and Bela Bar- 
tok. Participating artists were the 
Kohon String Quartet ceo Ko- 
hon, Raymond Kunicki, Godfrey La- 


vefsky, and Lorin Bernsohn) and 
Isabelle 


Byman, pianist. Opening the 
concert with a short Scherzo for 
String Quartet, Harold Kohon and 
Isabelle Byman presented Bartok’s 


Sonata No. 1 for Violin and Piano. 
This is a fairly early work and al- 
ready forceful and elemental despite 
certain impressionistic tendencies. The 
artists, understanding the primacy of 
the piece, allowed the music to ignite 
and erupt 

Ives’s Trio for Violin, 
Piano (1904) is an extraordinary 
work in many ways. The _ first- 
movement statement of three separate 
themes in the respective instruments 
is presented simultaneously in the re- 
capitulation only to end on a C major 
chord. The second movement, Presto- 
TSTA J (This Scherzo Is A Joke), 
is a riotous combination of saloon 
music, hillbilly, jazz and swing—in- 
genious and thoroughly amusing; the 
nal section is lushly romantic. It was 
given a polished and good-humored 
performance by Miss Byman, Mr. 
Kohon, and Mr. Bernsohn. The con- 
cert closed with Bartok’s Quartet 
No. 2, which was sensitively plaved. 


—M.D.L. 


Cello and 


Giordano Opera Receives 
American Premiere 


Giordano’s “Mese Mariano”, first 
Prodiiced in Palermo in 1910, 14 years 
atter “Andrea Chenier” had first been 
hear'|, received its American premiere 
on J: ine 6 by the Tolibia Opera Show- 
case. under Walter Tassoni, in Car- 
negi' Recital Hall. Taking place in 
an c phan asylum in Naples, the one- 
act «pera tells the story of a mother 
who comes to visit her child. After a 


July 1955 


long discourse explaining to the Sis- 
ters why she has given up the child, 
she leaves, not knowing that her child 
has died the previous night. The well- 
constructed opera offers a difficult role 
for the soprano, both musically and 
histrionically. It is on her shoulders 
that the opera must either stand or 
fall, since there is little dramatic ac- 
tion on the stage. The score has 
pleasant moments, but it is not as dis- 
tinguished as its famous predecessor. 
Members of the cast included Elena 
Corace (as the mother), Geraldine 
Cooke, Dawn Alfano, Hester Ann 
Humble, Dolores Liguori, Adriana De 
Vernier, Anna Arena, Anthony AIl- 
fano, Alfonso Gonzales, Eddy Small, 
and Alfredo Porpora. —F. M., Jr. 
Twilight Series 
Carnegie Recital Hall, June 11 


The premieres of Ezra Laderman’s 
Duo for Violin and Cello and Marvin 
Levy’s Quartet No. 1 were the focal 
points of this second program of Nor- 
man J. Seaman’s Twilight Series. The 
Laderman work seemed particularly 
satisfactory, its four movements 
couched in a highly expressive roman- 
tic-modern idiom. Its appealing themes 
seemed to unfold and develop natur- 
ally and imaginatively in all instances, 
and an eclectic use of coloristic instru- 
mental devices provided a rich, varied 
texture of sound. Raymond Kunicki 


and Jackson Wiley gave the Duo a 
glowing performance. 
Also in four movements, Levy’s 


Quartet was, by contrast, more com- 
pact and concise, but also drier in its 
materials and rather academic in their 
working out, for all the up-to-dateness 
of the harmony and_ instrumental 
sound, Still its economy of statement, 
formal strength, and general vigor, 
plus the rather acrid piquancy of the 
second movement, Pastorale grazioso, 
and the deeply felt meditative quality 
of the third movement, Adagio 
amoroso, were admirable and sustained 
interest throughout. Harold Kohon, 
violinist, and Bernard Linden, violist, 
joined Mr. Kunicki and Mr. Wiley in 
presenting the work. 

The program opened with Bee- 
thoven’s “Archduke” Trio, Op. 97, 


neatly performed by Alice Shapiro, 
pianist; Emma Jo Hill, violinist; and 
Charles McCracken, cellist. Ravel’s 


“Shéhérazade” was sung with taste 
and_ stylistic knowledge by Mildred 
Allen, soprano, with Robert K. Evans 
as her excellent accompanist. 

—R. A. E. 


Twilight Series 
Carnegie Recital Hall, June 18 


Two American works for oboe and 
strings—Sam Raphling’s “Pastorale”, 
which received its first performance, 
and Wayne Barlow’s “The Winter’s 
Passed” —were performed at the sixth 
and final “Twilight” concert of the 
season, with Melvin Kaplan, oboist. 
Johann Christian Bach’s Sonata No. 4 
for violin and piano; Tommaso Gior- 
dani’s Duetto No. 3 for violin and 
cello; and Franz Siissmayer’s Sere- 
nata for oboe, English horn, violin, 
cello, and guitar completed the pro- 
gram. Performers included Harold 
Kohon and Raymond Kunicki, violin- 
ists; Herbert Feldman, violist; Lorin 
Bernsohn, cellist; Robert Gladstone, 
double-bass; Burton S. Hewitt, Eng- 
lish horn; Esther Ostroff, pianist; 
and Gerard Silverman, guit: vist. 


City Symphony Gives 
Die Fledermaus 


A delightfully fresh and spontane- 
ous performance of Johann Strauss’s 
“Die Fledermaus” in concert form 
was given by the City Symphony un- 
der Franz Bibo with an admirable cast 
of young singers, on the Mall in Cen- 


tral Park, on July 2. The City Sym- 
phony had not given its customary 
series of free concerts in the park 
since the death of its founder and 
conductor Judge Leopold Prince, in 
1951. But this first of five concerts 
scheduled for this season found the 
group in high spirits, and Mr. Bibo 
obtained amazingly good results from 
the amateur group. Although the 
playing was not always note-perfect, 
it had a rhythmic élan and an intoxi- 
cation that many a professional or- 
chestra might well envy. 

The singers were uniformly excel- 
lent. In fact, they sang the opera 
better than many a cast that has per- 
formed it within recent memory far- 
ther downtown. Marjorie McClung, 
the Rosalinda, has a fresh, lovely 
voice, and she proved her stage ability 
in the scenes where she is disguised 
as a Hungarian countess, using accent 
and gesture to bring a large measure 
of dramatic illusion, even adieu the 
aid of costume and scenery. Judith 
Raskin sang the role of Adele with 
exemplary clarity and luster of tone 
Orrin Hill was a vivid figure as 
Eisenstein, and sang with animation. 
James Cosenza performed the role of 
Alfred with true tenor abandon. John 
Cartwright, as Blind, and Herbert 
Ismann, as Frank, made the most of 
their parts. Eugene Flam was a strik 
ing Falke; and William Ryan was 
one of the best Orlofskys that New 
York has heard in many a moon. Not 
only were the solos crisply and beau 
tifully done, but the ensembles were 
notably polished. All of the artists 
contributed their services, and they 
were rewarded with a heartfelt ova 
tion from the large audience. This 
performance was a model of what 
summer music should be in every re- 
spect. Mr. Bibo and the artists, both 
professional and amateur, deserve the 
heartiest congratulations. R.S 


Naumburg Symphony 
Opens Summer Season 


The Naumburg Symphony held the 
first concert of its 50th season in Cen- 
tral Park, on May 30, conducted by 
Howard Hanson and featuring as 
soloist Ethel Barrymore Colt, sopran« 

Tibor Serly conducted the orchestra 
in the annual Independence Day con- 
cert, with Sy Shaffer, trombonist as 
soloist. 

The next concert is scheduled for 
July 31, the anniversary of the death 
of Elkan Naumburg, who founded the 
concerts 50 years ago and donated the 
orchestra’s bandstand. 


Metropolitan Readies 
New Don Pasquale 


Next season’s revival of Donizetti’s 
“Don Pasquale” by the Metropolitan 
Opera will be staged by Dino Yan- 
nopoulos. Scenery and costumes for 
the new production, in which Thomas 
Schippers will make his Metropolitan 
debut as conductor, will be designed 
by Wolfgang Roth, designer of the 
currently touring production of “Por- 
gy. and Bess.” 

he Metropolitan Opera National 
Council has recently voted to finance 
a new ballet to be choreographed by 
Zachary Solov, who prepared last sea- 
son’s original ballet offering, “Vit- 
torio”. The new ballet will be offered 
in conjunction with the new produc- 
tion of “Don Pasquale” 

The Metrooplitan and Local 
the American Federation of Musicians 
concluded a three-year contract that 
commenced on June 1 and will con 
tinue through 1958. The basic wage 
structure of the orchestra was not 
changed, but under the terms of the 
new agreement the opera season will 
be lengthened by two weeks, thus guar- 
anteeing the 92-man Metropolitan or- 
chestra a total of 31 weeks 

The board of directors of the Met 


RO? ot 


ropolitan Opera Association voted on 
April 15 to seek a site for a new 
pera house A committee was ap- 


pointed to explore the possibility of a 
location between West 60th and 69th 
Streets, an area that may be re-devel 
oped under slum clearance laws 

Another move taken by the boar 
was to renew the contract of Rudolf 
Bing as general manager r three 
years 

Officers elected at the meeting were 
Lowell Wadmond, president; Lauder 
Greenway, vice -chairm an; Flovd W 
Jefferson, vice-president; S. Sloan 
Colt, treasurer; and Reginald Aller 
secretary. Executive committee mem- 
bers will include Mr. Greenway, chair- 
man: Mrs. August Belmont, Anthony 
\. Bliss, Lucrezia Bori, Mr. Colt, 
John W. Drve, Jr., Joseph M. Hart- 
field, Mr Jefferson, William DeForest 
Manice, Benjamin Strong, Charles M. 


Spoftord, and Mr. Wadmond 


Carl Fischer Opens 
New Boston Store 


Boston, Mass.—Carl Fischer, mu- 
sic publishers, have announced the 
opening of a new Boston store, at 
156 Boylston St 
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B Minor Mass High Point 
Qi Annual Bach Festival in Berea 


Berea, Ohio 


HE 23rd Annual Bach Festi- 
val, held May 27-29, marked 
another milestone in the pro- 


gress of these musical events pre- 
sented by the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic of Baldwin-Wallace College, in 
this delightful university town with 
its elm-lined streets and leisurely 
pace of living. 

This year it was the turn for the 
great Mass in B minor to be heard, 
in which four soloists of the highest 


quality took part. Lois Marshall 
showed herself to be among the 
great exponents of Bach; and Lil- 


lian Chookasian displayed the rare- 
ly heard qualities of the true con 
tralto timbre. Both in the 
and duets these two artists 
a joy to hear and see. Glenn 
Schnittke, a member of the voice 
faculty, and Phillip MacGregor, 
Akron bass-baritone, gave spiritual 
as well as musical interpretations ol 


solos 
were 


their parts in the Mass. But to 
the chorus, which worked long 
months on this difficult score, must 


go the highest credit. With spirited 
direction by George Poinar and 
good support from the orchestra, 
the music moved at a pace that 
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made the afternoon and 
pass all too quickly. 

On Sunday, Arthur Poister gave 
a recital to dedicate the rebuilt or- 
gan, honoring the memory of Al- 
bert Riemenschneider, 
many years director of the conser- 
vatory and who founded the Bach 
Festivals. Mrs. E. J. Kulas, whose 
generosity made possible the res- 
toration of the instrument, made a 
dedication speech. 

On Friday evening, 


evening 


two cantatas 


—No. 44, “Out from Their Tem- 
ples They Cast You” and No. 12, 
“Weeping, Crying, Sorrow, Sigh- 


ing’”’—were presented by the Festi 
val Orchestra and Chorus, unde1 
Cecil Munk. The Overture (Suite) 
No. 2 in B minor and the Con- 
certo in C minor for violin and 
oboe completed the program. So- 
loists in the latter work, which 
was conducted by Mr. Poinar, were 
James R. Lerch and Herbert Ober- 
lag, both members of the faculty. 

‘Other musical events included 
an organ recital by Farley Hut- 
chins, and presentations of cho- 
rales, heard from the tower ol 
Marting Hall, by the Brass Choir, 
under Alan Squire. 

In recognition of her many years 
of devoted service and for her un- 
tiring efforts spent on the annual 
Bach Festivals, Mrs. Albert Rie- 
menschneider was awarded — thie 
honorary degree of Doctor of Mu- 
sic at Baldwin-Wallace College on 
June 12.—ELeaAnor WINGATE ‘Topp 


Opera Opens 
Boston Festival 


Boston.—The opening musical event 
of the Boston Arts Festival was the 
New England Opera Theater's new 
production, in English, of Donizetti's 
“Don Pasquale”. Its three perform- 
ances, June 4-6, were a trial run for 
the production that Boris Goldovsky 
and his company will tour in 22 states 


next fall. Naturally there were some 
roughnesses, but when the polishing 
is complete, it will be, I am_ sure, 


among the troupe’s finest work. 


The manner of presentation fol- 
lowed that of “The Marriage of 
Figaro” a year ago: on an open-air 
stage near the swanboats pond, the 
orchestra placed at the rear of the 
stage, and properties sufficing to set 
locale and period. There is a new 


amplification system this year, and the 
best I have heard—or will be when 
they tune it down low enough. The 
leading singers were Nancy Trickey 
as Norina, James Joyce in the title 
role, Robert Gay as Dr. Malatesta, 
David Randall as Ernesto, and John 
Mills as the fake Notary. Jacqueline 
Bazinet was Miss Trickey’s alternate. 

The New England Conservatory 
orchestra and chorus, conducted by 
Richard Burgin, furnished the second 
Boston Arts Festival program, offer- 
ing Schubert’s Fifth Symphony and 
the second half of Vaughan Williams’ 
“A Sea Symphony”, June 9. 

Arthur Fiedler twice made his re- 
turn to the Pops as conductor. The 
first and unofficial appearance was at 
Boston University Night on June 3, 
and his official return the following 
Sunday evening, June 5. He was 
welcomed by a rising audience and 
vociferous applause and cheers. Mr. 
Fiedler had been prevented from open- 


ing the season by a surgical oper- 
ation. In his absence the concerts 
were directed mostly by Harry Ellis 


who was for 





New Cleveland Manager 


CLEVELAND.—William McKelvy 
Martin, newly appointed manager of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, has taken up 
residence in Cleveland to prepare for 
active control of affairs in September. 

3orn in Rochester, N. Y., in 1907, 
Mr. Martin was graduated from the 
University of Southern California in 
1931. He was associate manager of 
the Hollywood Bowl from 1935 to 
1943. Upon discharge from the Army 
in 1945, he began his career as con- 
cert manager in Los Angeles for the 


Los Angeles Music Festival, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera and San Francisco 
Opera engagements, and the Guild 


Opera Company. 

In 1951 he went to the Pittsburgh 
Symphony as associate manager, and 
was made manager of that organiza- 


Now 


in Residence 





William 

Martin 
with the orchestra are Beverly Buwer, 
Vivian Della Chiesa, and Sar mae 
Endich, sopranos ; Earl Wild, E inice 
Podis, Van Cliburn, Tung K vong 


Kwong, and Jean Geis, pianists; \Vini- 





tion in 1952. He resigned in 1955 to fred Heckman and Louise Cartyle 
become manager of the Cleveland Or-  mezzo-sopranos; William — C: «son, 
chestra. Wesley Dalton, and Robert Ro nse- 
George H. L. Smith, associate man- ville, tenors; Norman Atkins and 
ager in charge of Cleveland “Pops” John Tyers, baritones; the Alice 
concerts, has announced that the 17th Chalifoux Harp Ensemble; the Sav- 
summer “Pops” series begins on July  ter-Finegan Orchestra; Danny _ )an- 
6, with Louis Lane as conductor for  iels, tap dancer; and Ernest K: -dos, 
the entire series. Soloists appearing violinist. —ELEANOR WINGATE [opp 
~ —x 
Dickson, violinist of the Boston Sym- Portland Chamber Orches ra 
phony. Cyrus DurciIn 


Experimental Opera 
Opens in New Orleans 
NEW 


OrLEANS — The Experimental 


Opera Theater of America, an affiliate 
of the New Orleans Opera House As 
sociation, recently opened with two 


performances of “Madama Butterfly” 
Despite the fact that illness prevented 
two winners of the nationwide audi- 
tions for the company, James Stassen 
and Janet Baxter, irom appearing in 
the roles of Pinkerton and Suzuki, 
these roles were ably interpreted by 
the last-minute substitutes, Brooks 
McCormack and Dorothy Hedge. Mr. 
McCormack’s voice is of very light 
texture, but he used it well, and Miss 


Hedge’s Suzuki had moments of 
genuine pathos. 

Maria di Gerlando was sensational 
as Cio-Cio-San; she established her- 
self among the finest interpreters of 


the role to appear here, and her extra- 
ordinary success was the subject of a 
column in the Times-Picayune. John 
Robert Dunlap was a dramatically 
effective Sharpless. Others in the cast 


were Harry Theard, Arthur Cosenza, 
Harold Crane, Warren Gadpaille, 
Marie Lillo, and Carol Meredith. 
Renato Cellini, founder of the ven- 
ture, conducted the performance 
masterfully, and Armando Agnini and 
Knud Andersson were stage and 
chorus directors, respectively. Back of 


the entire undertaking was Rudolph 
Schulze, president of the New Orleans 
Opera, giving by his support an ex- 
ample of his devotion to the cause of 


opera. Harry Brunswick Loes 

Operas Performed 

By Stamford Group 

The 
presented 

Harlequinade”’ 


Turnau 
Spee ge 
and < 


STAMFORD, CoNN— 
Opera Players 
Salieri’s “Little 
first perform: ince of Ashley Vienents 
“Grand Slam” on a double bill on 
June 25 at the Stamford Museum and 
Nature Center here. The operas were 
part of a final program commemorat- 
ing the American- European Friend- 
ship Association’s third annual Friend- 


ship Week 
American Music Conference 
Names Vice-President 


Cuicaco.—In a 


meeting here re- 
cently, the board of directors of the 
American Music Conference named 
John W. Fulton to the newly created 


post of executive vice-president. Mr. 
Fulton was formerly executive secre- 
tary of the National Industrial Recre- 
ation Association, 


Makes Parisian Debut 


Parts.—The Portland Little am- 
ber Orchestra, under Boris ‘S$ rpo, 
made its Parisian debut in a cc ‘cert 
at the Salle Gaveau, June 22. The 
group, composed of 16 girls rom 
Portland, Ore., presented a pro ram 
of works for strings by comp. sers 
ranging from Telemann to Sibeli is 





IRENE 


HORVATH 


Leading American Soprano 
Kiel Opera Company 
Kiel, Germany 








RICARDO 


ODNOPOSOFF 


oe famed Violinist 


: Kenneth Allen Associates, Inc 
iis West 57th St., New York 19, WN. Y. 
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MARY 


OTHWELL 
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GANZ 


Steinway Piano 








Decca Records 


Hotel Pearson 
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FRANZ 


ALLERS 


Conductor 


Mgt. Judson, O'Neili & Judd, Inc 
113 W. S7th Street New York 19, %. Y. 

















BARTLETT & 
ROBERTSON 
duo-pianists 
The Friedberg Management 
113 West 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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League Meeting 


continued from page 5 


time to get started by the word-of 
mouth method.” That the League is 
appro. aching international scope was 
also pointed out by the speaker, and 
she gave Many ex: amples of inquiries 
reaching her from Japan and Au- 
stralia, as well as European countries. 

A survey shows that some major 
orchestras need $500 for every $5 
e220 ticket sold, Mrs. Thompson 
said, The amount can range from $30 
for every $5 in small-budget orches 
tras. After asking the question “Does 
the average orchestra justify itself ?”, 
Mrs. Thompson urged that more rigid 
standarls be set for orchestras term- 
ing themselves “symphonic” 


In a lition to describing the various 
survey: and conferences sponsored by 
the Le gue, Mrs. Thompson gave an 


explan. tion of the help from the 
Rocke’ Iler Foundation. 

The lore A. Seder, curator of the 
Fleis! Collection, Philadelphia Free 
Librat explained the workings of 
this cc lection and told of the scores 
ind | ts available to orchestras on 


loan tr m the library. Mr. Seder urged 
memlh s of the League to make use of 
the c ction, which now has some 
9.000 rks catalogued, of which 1 
charge is made for loans. 


Miscel’ neous Workshops 


Alsc on Saturday, workshops on 
such s yectS as youth concerts, com- 
munits orchestras in major symphony 
cities, olleve orchestras, orchestra 


librari:.is, and maintenance fund cam- 
paigns were conducted by Allen Car 
penter. president of the Chicago Busi 
ness Men’s Symphony; Alvin Edgar, 
conductor of the lowa State College 
Usche ra; Thomas Wilson, conductor 

tl Lafayette Symphony; and 
Ralp! Black. 

In the afternoon, the women’s com 
mittee heard Mrs. Helen Supernaw, 
from the Madison Civic Symphony ; 
Mrs. Kyle C. Moore, from the Knox 
ville Svmphony Women’s Guild; and 
Mr. Black, in further discussion on 
orchestra finances. Of importance to 
managers were the budget consulta- 
tions, led by Mr. Black, Mr. Edwards, 
Mr. Schultz, Mr. Watrous, and Mr. 
Peltier 

Richard Morse, conductor of the 
Southeast Iowa Symphony, directed 
the musician’s workshop in its final re- 
hearsal 
Arthur Judson, manager of — the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, was the principal speaker at 
the banquet that ended the three days 
ot strenuous but very beneficial ac- 
tivity 

“Development of the machine age 
im this country has been the greatest 
factor m the growth of American 
music, about to come into its own as a 
distinctive form, expressive of the 
American spirit,” Mr, Judson said in 
one of the highlights of his address 

“The fact that America now has 
some 900 orchestras is due to the re- 
duction of working hours to the point 
where people have more leisure time 
than they did 40 years ago.” American 
composers are just on the aurora of 
becon ing free from foreign influences 
i their work, the speaker added, and 
then said that he believed strongly that 
American musical greatness will come 
probally in the next generation. 

“Somehow, the mantle of greatness 
has slipped from our native composers 
becau they have studied foreign 
music too long and absorbed its in- 
fluencs until their own creativeness is 
impur-. Stephen Foster achieved the 
Amer -an spirit in his era; it will be 
found iain,” 

Commenting on a recent trip to Ger- 
Many ‘or the purpose of finding fresh 
talent, Mr. Judson said that he had 
found only three or four Germans 
with inusual talent because of the 
War's lestructiveness. He believes that 
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musical development in that country is 
not one-twentieth as great as it was 
before World War II. 

Speaking of the development of the 
orchestras in Germany, Mr. Judson 
said: “When I first knew the old Ber- 
lin orchestra water Furtwangler, it 
sounded like a German band. Now it 
is very good. Most of the orchestras 
in Europe are becoming smaller. The 
Concertgebouw used to be a big, full 
orchestra. Now it’s more like a cham- 
ber group. And it’s the same with 
others—they are being used in a new, 
very nice style, with very great 
finesse.” 

Mr. Judson feels that there is “to 
much talk today about the printed page 
being music”. The speaker added that 
the composer’ s ideas do not really live 
until the facts from his mind _ filter 
through those of the orchestra con- 
ductor and that every time a composi- 
tion is played the conductor interprets 
it differently. 

‘That’s the value of 900 community 
orchestras. Thousands of people hear 
them play, attend their rehearsals, get 
in back of them and help to promote 
them. And they all benefit from the 
different interpretations of the com 
poser’s ideas 

Mr. Judson warned of the danger of 
too many young conductors remaining 
too long with community pa ontcnte 
where they have to work every minute 
1o pull out every note They should : 
tempt to progress to pro fessional 
groups, he added, where the ensemble 
is receptive to every movement of the 
baton and where they do not have 
conduct with both hands 

Praising the League for being the 
mouthpiece of the community orches 
tras as well as most of the other syn 
phony orchestras of the country, M1 
Judson closed his remarks with 
icknowledgement of the — splendid 
strides being made by the young con 
ductors of the country. 


Petrillo Re-elected 
President of AFM 


CLEVELAND.—James C. Petrillo was 
elected to his loth term as president 
of the American Federation of Musi 
cians, on June & The 1,240 delegates 
to the 58th annual convention also re 
turned all other present officers and 
board members from the United States 
and Canada to office without opposi 


MANAGERS 


Concert Managers 
Elect Allen President 


Kenneth L. Allen, Jr., of Kenneth 
Allen Associates, Inc., has been re- 
elected president of the Independent 
Concert Managers Association. Other 
officers elected include Herbert Bar- 
rett and Eastman Boomer, vice-presi- 
dents; David Libidins, secretary; and 
J. H. Meyer, treasurer. Additional 
directors are Henry Colbert, Janet 
Lauren, and Cesar Saerchinger. 





Wilford Associates 
Sign Michael Tree 

Michael Tree, violinist, signed a 
management agreement recently with 
Ronald A. Wilford Associates, Inc. 
Mr. Tree will be available for engage- 
ments during the 1955-56 season. 


Black To Manage 

National Symphony 
WASHINGTON. — Ralph Black, for- 

mer manager of the Buffalo Philhar- 

monic, has been appointed manager of 

the National Symphony, effective July 


1. He replaces John Edwards, who 


resigned to take a similar post with 
the Pittsburgh Symphony. Ralph W. 
Burgard, assistant manager of the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, has become 
managing director of the Winston- 
Salem (N.C.) Arts Council. 


Bayreuth Opera, 
Premieres at Barcelona 


BARCELONA.—Three first perforn 
ances in Spain were given this season 
in Barcelona at the Gran Teatro del 
Liceo de Barcelona, now the operatic 
center of Spain pending the restora- 
tion of Madrid’s Teatro Real 

Bartok’s “Bluebeard’s Castle” 
“Joan of Arc at the Stake”, with In 
grid Bergman playing the principal 
role in Rossellini’s stage version of 
Honegger’s dramatic cantata, under 
the musical direction of Mendoza La 
salle; and Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess”, performed by the touring 
American company, were all heard b 
Spanish audiences for the first time 

However, the main event this sea 
son at the Gran Teatro was a visit by 
the Bayreuth Festival company, whi 


gave nine performances of _ three 
Wagnerian operas: three each ot 
“Parsifal”’, “Tristan und Isolde’, and 


“Die Walkure”. The visit was made 
possible through the Patronato P1 
Festivales Wagner, a group subsidized 
both officially and by the directors of 
the Gran Teatro. Over seven million 
pesetas were spent in staging the ning 
performances 
Staged by Wieland and We 

Wagner, the performances were un 
ler the musical direction of Euger 
Jochum, — the eer gers Martha 
Modl, Wolfgang Windgassen, Hans 
Hotter, +p ann Uhde, Ludwig 
Weber, Gustav Neidlinger, Maria \ 
llosvay, Georgine Milink vic, and 
Herta Wilfert. In spite of the neces 


h prices of the tickets, 


sarily hig! 


large theater was sold out several 
weeks in advance 

Under the leadership of Eugene 
Ormandy, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
gave four concerts in Spain; two in 
Madrid and two in Barcelona. Unfor- 
tunately, no contemporary American 
works were programmed, but the per- 
fection of its performances made up 
in large part for the lack of novelty 
in the choice of programs 





Marian Anderson gave recitals in 
Madrid and _ Barcelona, attracting 
large and enthusiastic audiences, who 
perhaps remembered her first concerts 
in Spain more than 20 years ag 

Miss Anderson, accompanied by 
Franz Rupp, was also heard at S« 
ville, in the framework of the Festi 
vals ot Spain, given ear ear under 
the patronage of the Ministr { In- 
formation and Tourism in more than 
10 Spanish cities. Many well-known 
Spanish and foreign artists take part 
in these n-air festivals, v vere 
attended this vear by an audience 
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Rockefeller Grant 
For Dance Notation 
Ann Hutchinsor 


the world renowned boys’ choir ¥ 


a moving experience 
“Unique experience.” 
vocal beauty incredible 
poignant beauty.’ 


London Doily Mail 
Virgil Thomson, New York Herald-Tribune 


The Oregonian 


Baltimore Evening Sun 


THE LITTLE SINGERS OF PARIS 


“Les Petits Chanteurs a la Croix de Bois” 
now booking - 


ieee a Maillet 
Director 


119 West 57 St., New York 19, New York 











Daily Mail: 


personality.” 


as well as virtuosity.” 





MURIEL SMITH, srtist-Pupit or ALFREDO MARTINO! 


260 West End Ave., New York City, EN 2-7514 
Wins unanimous praise of London Critics in Wigmore Hall Recital June 26: 


"A consummate artist with looks and charm and irresistible 
Daily Express: ‘The subtleties of Hugo Wolf's German songs came as easily 
to her as some simpler old French songs or her native Negro spirituals.” 


Daily Telegram: "This recital was a demonstration of real musical artistry 


Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino's book, "‘Today's Singing’’, mailed on request. 
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FATHER FRANCIS SCHMITT, DIRECTOR 


NOW BOOKING—WRITE FATHER NICHOLAS H. WEGNER, BOYS TOWN, NEBR. 











OLIVE 


MIDDLETON soprano 


Available: Opera—Concert—Radio 


101 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Ci.-6-128) 








DONALD BETTS 


Pianist 


Per. Rep. M.T. Copp, Gales Ferry, Conn. 


“Imagination and poetic feeling." 
—New York Times 

“Tremendous technique and bravura 

style." —Musical America 
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Eleanor E. Hale Wilson (Mrs. P. Raymond), Nat'l. Pres. 


2800 79th Avenue West, Seattle 99, Wash. 
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NEW MUSIC 





By Rosert SABIN 


Christmas Music 
By Contemporaries 


“The Four Carols” for men’s cho- 
rus (TBB a cappella) by Halsey 
Stevens, written for Hans Lampl and 
the University of Southern California 
Concert Choir, are models of what a 
contemporary composer can do to 
freshen the spirit of Christmas music 
without losing sight of its fundamen- 
tal traditions and emotional appeal. 
For texts Stevens has taken verses 
by William Austin, “All This Night 
Shrill Chanticleer” ; a poem by Robert 
Herrick, “What Sweeter Music?” ; an 
excerpt from the Coventry Shearmen 
and Tailors Pageant, “As I Out Rode 
This Enderes Night”; and the tradi- 
tional “A Virgin Most Pure”. 

Stevens’ vocal writing is notable for 
its rhythmical and metrical freedom 
(it wholly escapes the tyranny of the 
bar-line in word-setting) and for its 
fine sense of balance and color. Rich 
in imitation and other technical de- 
vices, it is nonetheless spontaneous. 
The harmonic idiom is free, but offers 
nothing too formidable for a college 
choir or an average intelligent audi- 
ence. It is closer to the remote and 
most glorious eras of Christmas music 
than to the banal 19th century both in 
style and spirit. These four admir- 
able carols are issued by Peer Inter- 
national through Southern. 

Solid craftsmanship, good taste, and 
invention also characterize the “Four 
Christmas Choruses” written by David 
Kraehenbuehl for mixed chorus 
(SSATB) a cappella. The first is a 
setting of Robert Herrick’s lovely 
poem “The Star Song’; the second, 
using a Latin refrain, has a traditional 
text, “Ideo Gloria in Excelsis Deo”; 
the ‘third, based on the 15th-century 
lyric, “There Is No Rose”, has an 
eloquent simplicity of line, intensified 
by chromaticism; and the jolly fourth 
one, based on a 16th- century text from 
a manuscript in Balliol College, is 
called “A Song Against Bores”. It 
forms an exhilarating finale for the 
group, which is issued by Associated 
Music Publishers. 


Christmas Choral Music Listed 

ANGEL, JAMES: “Make We Merry”, 
carol for mixed chorus (SATB) 
with piano. (Novello; H. W. 
Gray). Rather fussy and showy, 
but effective. : 

CocksHort, GERALD (arranger): “On 
a Midnight Long Ago” (Noél de 
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The Exquisite Art Songs 
of the Elizabethan Period 


Songs by Dowland, Campian, Ford 
Morley, Rosseter and others 


FORTY 
ELIZABETHAN SONGS 


Edited by DR. EDMUND H. FELLOWES 


4 Books, High and Low Voices 
each, $1.00 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street 


(at Patt tet nat ARP Ata 
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Sedan), for medium voice and piano. 
(Novello; H. W. Gray). A charm- 
ing French folksong. 

GorvoN, PHILIP (arranger) : “Sleep, 
Thou Blessed Child”, traditional Bo- 
hemian melody, for mixed chorus 
(SATB) with piano ad_ libitum. 
“Lullaby, Jesu”, Polish carol, for 
mixed chorus (SATB) with piano. 


(Presser). Appealing, along fa- 
miliar lines. , 
GRAUEL, JAMEs A.: “Why the Chimes 


Rang”, for narrator, mixed chorus 
(SATB), with organ. (Presser). 
This setting of an edifying text by 
Raymond Alden would be good for 
high school as well as church use. 
Lynn, Georce (arranger): “The 
Wise May Bring Their Learning”, 
traditional English hymn, for mixed 
chorus (SATB) and junior choir, 
with organ. “Near the Inn in Beth- 
lehem”, for mixed chorus (SAB) 
a cappella, an original setting of a 
text by Aileen Fisher. (Presser). 
Moscuetti, GIUSEPPE: “Hosanna Now 
Through Advent”, for mixed chorus 


(SATB) and junior choir, with 
organ. (Presser). 

Row.ey, Artec: “O Lovely Babe”, 
carol-anthem for mixed chorus 
(SATB), with piano or organ. 
(Novello; H. W. Gray). Trans- 
parent and attractive. 

SIEGMEISTER, ELIE (arranger) : “The 


Twelve Days of Christmas”, for 
mixed chorus (SATB) a cappella. 
(Presser). In the American Folk 
Song Choral Series. Vigorous and 
delightful. 

Stevens, Denis (arranger): Two 
Medieval Carols for mixed chorus 
(SSA) a cappella. (Novello; H. 
W. Gray). 


Songs for Solo Voice 
By Robert Fairfax Birch 


Robert Fairfax Birch has written a 
sheaf of songs for solo voice that re- 
veal a singer’s knowledge of vocal ef- 
fects and an adept hand at familiar 
formulae of harmonization and ro- 
mantic, often frankly sentimental col- 
oring. “The River”, which is dedi- 
cated to Gladys Swarthout, is a setting 
of verse by P ‘atrick Mz: 1cDonogh. Also 
in a pensive vein is the song “Weep 
Y ou No More”, to an anonymous text. 

“The Death of the E agle” is a setting 
of an English translation of Heredia’s 
melodramatic verse. “Roundelay” is 
a banal but appropriately transparent 
setting of a love poem by Eleanor 
Farjeon. “Then Falls the Miracle of 
Snow”, a setting of verse by D. C. 
Peattie, finds Mr. Birch again in a 
melancholy mood. But the songs “I 
Want To Be Married” and “The Owl 
and the Pussy Cat” are in a livelier 
and lighter vein. “The Moralist” has 
a deliciously ironic text, which the 
composer could have exploited more 
felicitously in musical terms. All of 
these songs are issued by the Joseph 
Patelson Music House. 


Folk Songs Arranged 
For Choral Performance 


It was a happy thought to have Irv- 
ing Fine transcribe for chorus some 
of Aaron Copland’s adaptations of 
American popular songs, for Copland 
has a special knack for setting folk 
music in his own way without wither- 
ing its bloom. Fine has arranged 
“The Boatmen’s Dance” for baritone 
solo and men’s chorus (TTBB) with 
piano. This is a minstrel song found 
in a version of 1843. “The Dodger” 
does not refer to a Brooklyn baseball 
player but to a political campaigner, 
with general human implications. It 
is arranged in the choral version for 


baritone solo and men’s’ chorus 
(TTBB) with piano. The sprightly 
children’s song “I Bought Me a Cat” 


is set for men’s chorus (TBB) with 
solos, with piano. These Copland- 
Fine arrangements are issued by 
Boosey & Hawkes. 

To the American Folk Song Choral 


Orchestral Works 


Grofe, Ferde: 


| Harkness, Rebekah: ‘“Thunderbird”, 
| certs, June 25) 

Opera 

Giordano, Umberto: ‘“‘Mese Mariano” 


Band Works 

Creston, Paul: “Celebration’ : 

Goldman, Edwin Franko: 
June i7) 


Violin Works 

Bach, J. C.: Sonata No. 

Giordani, Tommaso: Duetto No. 
June 18) 


Chamber Works 

Laderman, Ezra: Duo for Violin 
Levy, Marvin: 
Raphling, Sam: Pastorale for Oboe 
Siissmayer, Franz: 


Choral Works 

Comrie, Donald: “Evening Sunset” 
Rauch, Maurice: “Sholem Aleichem Dir, 

| June 11) 

i 


Series (issued by Presser), of which 
Elie Siegméister is editor, recent ad- 
ditions are Henry Cowell’s arrange- 
ments of “The Lost Jimmie Whalen” 
and “Granny Does Your Dog Bite?” 
for mixed chorus (SATB) a cappella. 
30th of these delightful songs were 
collected by Sidney Robertson Cowell, 
Mr. Cowell’s wife. 


Secular Choral Music Listed 


3AYNON, ARTHUR: “When Rooks Fly 
Homeward” (SATB, a cappella). 
(Boosey and Hawkes). 


3LAUFUSS, WALTER: “Your Eyes 
Have Told Me So” (arr. by Eileen 
Ernst) (SATB, piano). (Remick). 

BLospALE, Don: “Oh Beautiful 
Moon” (SATB, piano). (Com- 
posers Pres). 

BLowerk, Maurice: “Hey Nonny No” 


(TBB, a cappella). 

Britain, RaApie: “The Earth Does 
Not Wish for Beauty” (SATB, 
piano). (Schmidt). 

Brypson, Joun: “And Wilt Thou 
Leave Me Thus?” (SATB, a cap- 
pella). (Williams). 

Coorer, Irvin: “The Sands of Dee” 
(SATB, a cappella). (Fischer). 
Cox, Persis: “Overheard in an Or- 
chard” (SA, piano). (Remick). 
DASHER, JAMES: “Betty Botter” (arr. 
by Eileen Ernst) (SATB or SAB, 

a cappella). (Remick). 

Dawson, WILLIAM: “The Mongrel 
Yank” (TTBB, piano). (Remick ). 

Du Ptessts, Husert: “Description of 


(Novello). 


Spring” (SAT P, a cappella). (No- 
vello). 
ENGEL, LEHMAN, arr.: “The Wife of 


Usher’s Well’, “The False Young 
Man” (SATB, a cappella). (Pres- 
ser). 

Fine, Irving: “An Old Song” 
(SATB, a cappella). Three Cho- 


ruses from 


“Alice in Wonderland” 


“The Knave’s’ Letter” (SSA, 
piano), “The White Knight’s Song” 
(SA with soprano solo, piano), 
“Beautiful Soup” (SSA, _ piano). 
(Witmark). 

FRASER, SHENA: “It Is the Evening 
Hour” (SA, piano). (Boosey and 
Hawkes). 


GERMAN, EpwaArp: ‘‘Shepherds’ 
Dance” (arr. by H. A. Chambers) 
(SATB, piano). (Novello). 

HAGEMAN, RicHArD: “The 
Has a Thousand Eyes” (arr. by 
Gena Branscombe) (SSA, piano). 
(Boosey and Hawkes). 

Hanpb, Coutin: “The Wind” 
piano). (Novello). 

HEATON, WALLACE: “Bobcat Rogers” 
(SATB, a cappella). (Presser). 


Night 


(unison, 


JURMANN, WALTER: “Thank You 
America” (arr. by Eileen Ernst) 
(SSA, piano). (Remick). 

Krart, Leo: “I'll Tell Her’ (SAB, 
piano). (Presser). 


Lipscoms, HELEN, arr.: 
Bucket” 
(Presser). 


“Hole in the 
(SATB, a cappella). 


“Hudson River Suite’ 


Overture 
“Bluejackets on Parade” 


4 for violin 


and Cello (Twilight ¢ 
Quartet No. 1 (Twilight Concert, June 11) 
and Strings (Twilight Concert, June 18 
Serenata (Twilight Concert, 


First Performances in New York 


(Stadium Concerts, July 4) 


Symphoni Mambo (Stadium Con 


(Tolibia Opera Showcase, June 6) 


(Goldman Band, June 17) 
March (Goldman Band 


and piano (Twilight Concert, June 1% 
3 for Violin and Piano (Twilight Concert 


oncert, June 


June 18) 


(Federation Chorale, June 9%) 


Amerike” (Jewish Peoples Chorus 


NortH, MuicHAEL: “Such ovel 
Things” (arr. by Bassett ‘$ ilver 
(SSA, piano). (Boosey an 
Hawkes). 

O'Hara, GEOFFREY: “I Would Veay 


a Song for You” (arr. by DL juglas 


MacLean) (SA, _ piano). Wit 
mark). 

OsBorNE, WILLSON: “Come, O Come 
My Life’s Delight” (SSA’ B, 
cappella). (Presser). 

OstLerE, May: “Dutch Dolls’ (arr 


by Clarence Hesch) (SSA, } iano) 
(Remick). 
PALMGREN, SELIM: 
(arr. by Eileen 
piano). (Witmark). 
PELOQUIN, C. ALEXANDER, art 
“Auprés de Ma Blonde” (SATB, : 
cappella). (Witmark). 
RATHBONE, GEORGE: “The Windmill’ 
(unison, piano). ae: 
Ropertson, HvuGuH, arr. (Ben Here’ 
(TTBB, a cappella). Boosey and 
Hawkes). 
ROBINSON, 


“Northern J ights’ 
Ernst) SSA 


CHRISTOPHER: “Come 


Sleep” (SATB, a cappella). (No 
vello). 

RoreM, Nep: “From an Unknow 
Past” (SATB, a cappella). (Sou 
thern). 

Ross, GLiapys: “Dear Land” (arr. by 


Mai Jones) 
piano). 


(SATB and solo voice, 
(Boose y and Hawkes) 


Row.ey, Avec: “Farandole” (SSA, 
piano). (Novello). 
Row.ey, Avec, arr.: “Roving” (sea 


chantey) (TTBB, piano). 
& Hawkes). 


( Boosey 


Rowtey, Artec: “A Song to Sleep” 
(SSA, piano). (Boosey and 
Hawkes). 

Suaw, Rusy: “A Madrigal” (SSAA, 


a cappella). (Birchard). 


SIECZYNSKI, RUDOLF: “Vienna, My 
City of Dreams” (arr. by Eileen 
Ernst) (SA, piano). (Harms). 


SIEGMEISTER, Evie: “Anne Rutledge’ 
(SSATTBB, piano). (Southern). 
SIEGMEISTER, Evie, arr.: “The Mon- 
key, the Horse, and the ’Possum 


(SATB, piano). (Presser) 


Snyper, JAMES: “Happy Little War 
rior” (SATB, a cappella). (Pres 
ser). 

Stanrorp, C, V. arr.: “My Love’s at 
Arbutus” (transcribed by Julius 
Harrison) (TTBB, a_ cappella) 
(Boosey and Hawkes). , 

STONE, NorMAN, arr.: “Come Let's 


3e Merry” (SATB, a 
(Boosey and Hawkes). ; 
SuLLIvAN, ArtTHUR: “When th Foe- 


cal ella) 


man Bares His Steel” (air. by 
Irvin Cooper) (SSCB, 1 :ano) 
(Fischer). 

TuTHILL, Burner: “Song «! _ the 
White Horse Vale” (TTBB, . cap- 
pella). (Boosey and Hawke: 

WILSON, pong and Enret, Wal 


TER, arrangers: “Soldier, Vont 


You Marry Me?” (SAB, | ano) 
(Boosey and Hawkes). 
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COMPOSERS CORNER 








INETEEN composers will spend 

at least part of the summer at 

the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
porough, N. H., where they will be 
able to work without disturbance in 
individual studios. Included in the 
group are Samuel Adler, Douglas 
Allanbrook, Esther W. Ballou, Warren 
Benson, Jean Berger, Gordon Bink- 
erd, Norman Grossman, Stanley Holl- 
ingsworth, George Thaddeus Jones, 
Homer Keller, Boris Koutzen, Nikolai 
Lopatnikoff, Leland Procter, Russell 
Smith, Louise Talma, Lester Trimble, 
Norman Vogel, Richard Winslow, ani 
Joseph Wood. 

. . . 

Darius Milhaud is now at work on 
a new piano concerto, which Stell 
Andersen will introduce here and in 
Europ: next year. On June 8 Mr 
Milhaud received the honorary degree 
of Doc‘or of Hebrew Letters from the 
Hebre. Union School of Sacred Mu- 
York City. 


sic, 


_ 4 


. . . 

Ale’ Wilder's opera, “The Long 
Way”, received its premiere on June 
3, in ‘he Nyack High School Audi- 
toriun. Nyack, N. Y. The 11-piece 
orches'ra, composed of the New York 
Wood ind Quintet, was under the 
direct: n of Emanual Balaban. “Grand 
Slam’. a new opera by Ashley Vernon, 
with « libretto by Greta Hartwig, will 
be presented by the Turnau Opera 
Players, Pine Hill, N. Y., in July. 

. . . 

Leroy Robertson's Passacaglia was 
given its world premiere on July 6 at 
the ancient theater of Herodes Atticus, 
by the Athens State Orchestra, under 
Alex Sherman. Commissioned by the 
Knights of Thermopylae, the work 
commemorates the battle of Ther- 
mopylie. Everett Helm's recently 
completed Symphony for String Or- 
chestra, composed for the Stuttgart 
Chamber Orchestra and its conductor 
Karl Miunchinger, received its first 
performance, in a Stuttgart concert of 
that orchestra. Mr. Helm’s “Eight 
Minutes for Two Pianos” was _per- 
formed during the International Holi- 
day Courses for New Music in Darm- 
stadt 

. . . 

Antonio Lora was elected president 
of the Composers Group of New York 
for the 1955-56 season. Other officers 
include John D, Robb, vice-president; 
Antoni Janusz, treasurer; and Ade- 
laide Thomas Eakin, secretary. Di- 
rectors are Samuel Ewell, Meyer 
Freistadt, Cecile Hindman, Thomas 
Talbert, and Jacob Weinberg. 

os . . 


Bernard Reichel's Suite Symphoni- 
que and Ned Rorem's “Design for 
Orchestra” were among the works re- 
cently given world premieres by the 
Louisville Orchestra, under Robert 
Whitney, in its regular Saturday after- 
noon concerts devoted to works com- 
missioned by the orchestra. Verne 
Reynolds’ “Saturday with Venus” and 
Robert Linn's Overture for Symphony 
Orchestra, both student-award com- 
positions, were performed for the first 
time, by the orchestra, under Sidney 
Hart! : 

. . . 

Ferde Grofe's “Hudson River Suite”, 
commissioned by Andre Kostelanetz, 
was premiered on June 25 at the Mc- 
Carter Barron Amphitheater, Wash- 
ington, D. C., under Mr. Kostelanetz. 
The first New York performance was 
recently given at the Lewisohn 
Stadium. Barnard College has received 
a $9,955 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to enable composers Otte 
Luening and Viadimir Ussachevsky to 
Surve, catalogue, and evaluate recent 
devel :pments in electronic music as 
they ffect musical composition. The 
comp sers recently left for six weeks 
in Ev rope to survey the trend of elec- 
tron music as used by various radio 
Static. is, 

. 


Henry Cowell, Wallingford Riegger, 


July, 1955 


and Virgil Thomson are scheduled to 
be the guest composer-speakers for 
the 1955-56 Baltimore Chamber- Music 
Society's concert series. Peter Bartok, 
son of the late composer, will also be 
a speaker on one of the events and will 
discuss high-fidelity recording  tech- 
nique 


. . . 

League of Composers-ISCM hias 
announced that musical compositions 
for consideration by the organization's 
program committee may be submitted 
to the society’s offices (Room 1217, 
119 West 57th St., New York 19, N 
Y.) before Sept. 1. For present pro 
gram consideration all scores must not 
exceed the following requirements: 
(1) instrumental chamber music in all 
categories not to exceed five perform- 
ers; (2) (a) vocal works with piano, 
(b) vocal works with chamber en- 
semble not to exceed five performers ; 
(3) works for sole instruments. At 
present, neither choral nor orchestral 
works will be considered. 

. + 7 

Richard Bales's “The Republic”, a 
patriotic cantata on music and docu- 
ments of the American Revolution 
and the early days of the Republic, 
received its first performance on June 
5 in Washington, D. C. The composer 
conducted the National Gallery Or- 
chestra and the Church of the Reform 
ation Cantata Choir. 

. . . 

Peggy Glanville-Hicks’ opera “The 
Transposed Heads”, commissioned by 
the Louisville Orchestra under a 
Rockefeller Foundation Grant, will be 
performed in the Pacific Coast Music 
Festival at Santa Barbara, under 
Leopold Stokowski. The Broadway 
performance of the opera is scheduled 
for early fall. Douglas Moore's “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster” is listed 
to be performed on Sept. 1 by an 
opera workshop, under Boris Goldov- 
sky, at Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. 
Va. Alec Wilder's new opera, “The 
Long Way”, was presented on June 3 
and 4 by the Lyric Theater of the 
Rockland Foundation, at West Nyack, 
a 2 

. . . 

Del Mourning’s “Impressions”, a 
tone poem for orchestra, received its 
first performance on May 16, by the 
Midland Symphony, Midland, Texas. 
The work, which was directed by 
Walter Mantani, is the first of a series 
of works commissioned by the Midland 
Symphony and Chorus Association. 
Four songs by Ralph Hollander re- 
ceived their premieres on Radio Sta- 
tion WNYC, on May 29, and were 
sung by Lucila Montoya, soprano. 

. . . 

George Schafer'’s “The Lottery’, 
a one-act ballet, received its first per- 
formance at the School of Music of 
West Virginia University in Morgan- 
town on May 6. The plot is based on 
a story by Shirley Jackson that first 
appeared in The New Yorker. 


CONTESTS 


ANTHEM Contest. Auspices: Church 
of the Ascension, New York City. 
For an anthem suitable for Whit- 
suntide (Pentecost) for mixed 
voices with or without organ accom 
paniment, not to exceed seven 
minutes. Award: $100 and publica- 
tion. Deadline: Feb. 1, 1956. Ad 
dress: Secretary, Anthem Contest, 
12 West 11th St., New York 11, N. 
y 





DLANCHI THEBOM SCHOLARSHIP 
Open to singers between the ages 
of 25 and 30 who plan a profes 
sional career. Award: $750. Dead- 
line: Oct. 15, 1955. Address: 
Blanche Thebom Scholarship Foun 


dation, Suite 300, 711 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

“OMPOSERS PRESS PUBLICATION 
Awarp Contest. The deadline has 
been extended to Nov. 1, 1955, (in- 
stead of June 15, as previously an- 
nounced in the Feb. 15 issue o 
Musicat AMERICA). 

DREXEL COMPETITION FOR COMPOSERS 
or CuHorat Music. Auspices: Beta 
Chapter of Pi Nu Epsilon. For a 
choral composition, a cappella or 
with piano accompaniment, suitable 
for the average college choral group, 
of three or four minutes in length 

Award: performance and publica 
tion. Deadline: Sept. 1, 1955. Ad 
dress: Drexel Competition for Com 
posers of Choral Music, Beta Chap- 
ter, Pi Nu Epsilon, c/o Dept. ot 
Music, Drexel Institute of Tech 
nology, Philadelphia 4, Pa 

GERSHWIN MEMORIAL CONTEST 
Auspices: B'nai B’rith Victory Lodge 
Foundation. For an orchestral work 
of no more than 15 minutes in 
length. Open to American compos 
ers under 30 years of age. Award 
$1,000, and performance by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Deadline: Aug. 31, 1955. Address 

nai B'rith Hillel Foundations, 165 
West 46 St., New York, N. ¥ 

May West Owen Competition. For 
a trio for piano, violin, and cello, 
not to exceed 20 minutes in length 
Open to chapter and national patrons 
and patronesses of Delta Omicron 

Award $100 and performance 
Deadline: Jan. 15, 1956. Address 
Marion Morrey Richter, 31 Brad 
ford Road, Scarsdale, N. ¥ 


Ramiro Cortés, University of 
Southern California student, was 
named first-prize winner of the 1954 
Student Composers Radio Awards for 
his “Night Music”, a work for cham 
ber orchestra. The 22-year-old com 
poser was also the winner of Kansas 
Wesleyan University’s first annual 
composition contest for choral works, 
and his “Song for Chorus” was per 
formed there on May 13. Other win 
ners of the SCRA Awards include 
Roland Trogan, whio received $1,500 
for his opera “The Hat Man”; Jack 
Gottlieb, $1,000, for his String Quar 
tet; Arno Safran, $750, for his “Music 
for Orchestra”; David Epstein, $750, 
for his Trio; Edwin Freeman, $500, 
for his “Fantasy on a Ground”; and 
Donald Jenni, $250, for his Concertino 
for Piano and Orchestra 

. . . 

Bessie Majonovitch, soprano, re 
ceived the first award of $500 of the 
Artists’ Advisory Council. Willard 
Straight, pianist, won the second prize 
of $250. Mija Novich, of the New York 
City Opera Company, was the recipient 
of the first prize in the Allied Arts 
Advisory Committee Contest, in Chi- 
cago 

. . . 

Cora Gordon, violinist, and Rose 
Marie Gennarelli, pianist, were each 
awarded $225 scholarships by the Musi 
cians Club of New York, Kay Lighthill, 
17-year-old soprano, was the winner 
of the seventh annual Jenny Lind Con 
test, sponsored by the Bridgeport 
Herald, Bridgeport, Conn. Sally Rudis 
and Clara Malizia were second and 
third place winners. Miss Lighthill re 
ceived a free trip to Sweden, but did 
not accept a $500 scholarship to the 
Hartt School of Music because she 
had previously been awarded a Juilliard 
scholarship. Miss Malizia accepted the 
$500 scholarship in Miss Lighthill's 
place. 

7 . . 

Richard Willis, of the music faculty 
at Shorter College, Rome, Ga., was 
awarded the Joseph H. Bearns Prize 
of $1,200 for his Symphony No. 1, by 
Columbia University. The work re 
ceived its premiere by the Oklahoma 
City Symphony over a_ nation-wide 
hook-up in 1953. James Cohn, New 
York City, was the winner of Ohio 
University’s Fourth Annual Competi- 
tion for a new American opera. The 
work, “The Fall of the City”, is based 
on a play by Archibald MacLeish 


Daniel Pollack, 20-year-old pianist 
of Los Angeles, received the sixth 
annual Chopin Scholarship Award of 
$1,000 offered by the Kosciuszko Foun 
dation. Mr. Pollack was also one of 
the winners of the ninth annual young 
artists contest held by the music de 
partment of the Lexington Avenue 
(New York City) Young Men’s and 
Young Women's Hebrew Associations 
Emilia Cundari, Detroit soprano, was 
co-recipient in the latter contest 

: - 

Rochelle Liebling, 15-year-old piar 
ist from Evanston, Ill, received the 
16th annual Stillman Kelley Scholar 
ship of the National Federation ot 
Music Clubs. The scholarship amounts 
to $250 a year, renewable for three 
successive years 

: -? % 


} 


Franz Johnson, New York City, and 
Michael Wagman, Millburn, N. J., 
pianists; Alan Merritt Grishman and 
Mary Elizabeth Freeman, both of New 
York City, violinists; and John Sant’ 
Ambrogio, [loomfield, N. J... cellist, 
were announced winners of the Musi 
Education League Competition. The 
recipients are eligible to appear 
soloists with the Little Orchestr 
Society, Thomas Scherman conducting 
at Town Hall, Jan. 31 

. . . 


Four Americans Win 
Harriet Cohen Awards 


Lonpon.—Four young American 
musicians have been given Harriet 
Cohen musical awards, founded by the 
late Sir Arnold Bax to encourage 
young musicians of all countries 
Stanley Plummer, violinist, with tw: 
other musicians not Americans, re 
ceived the Arnold Bax Memorial 
Medal for the finest performance ot 
20th-century music. Kenneth DeWitt 
Schermerhorn and James Dixon, as 
well as a British musician, were 
awarded the medal in memory ot 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, music 
patron. Frederick Marvin, pianist, 
received the Beethoven Medal in men 
ory of Artur Schnabel, pianist 


Musicians Among Winners 


Of Whitney Fellowships 


Three young musicians have been 
named winners of the John Hay 
Whitney Opportunity Fellowships tor 
1955: Miriam Burton, of New York, 
singer and winner of the 1954 Marian 
Anderson Award; Masa Kitagawa, of 
San Francisco, pianist and teacher at 
Adelphi College, N. Y.; and Carl 
Darrow White, of New York, singer 
and student of Mack Harrell 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


George Howerton, Dean 
Announces 
LOTTE LEHMANN 


eminent concert and operatic soprano 


has been engaged for a serie 1 six tect 
Jemonstration n Vocal Literature during the 
week f October 3 and 10, 1955. She w 
work with a laboratory grour 1 twelve 
tudents before an assembled group of 

Se The lecture-demonstrations, to be 


n Lutkin Ha w be open t+ the yenera 
put st $10.00 for the series of six 
ROLF PERSINGER 
assistant principal viola, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
been apr nted Teaching A ate 
Viola. He w jive instruction in v » and w 
participate in the series of yncert jiven a 
nually by the University Chamber M 


TEN TUESDAY EVENING CONCERTS 

will be presented during the year 1955-56 
yncerts will be given by the Chamber M 
Society presenting mus for varied comt 
woodwind bra strings, pianc ymnd 
yd. Two concerts will feature Dor v 
srpsichordist, The Budapest Quartet 

snd the Woodwind Ensemble of Paris will ea 
present one concert. Series subscriptions are 


$15.00 for the ten yncert and nale adr 


Further information available from the 
Office of the Sehool of Music 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston Iinois 
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—a,e — Bath Festival—London Events 


American Theatre Wing 


The Official Training Program of the 
Entertainment Industry Offers: 


COURSES in Opera, Concert, Musical 
Comedy, Operetta, TV and Radio 


SPECIALIZED PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
TION in every phase of training the 
voice and in developing acting abil- 
ity under recognized leaders profes- 
sionally active in their fields. 

ALSO COURSES IN COMPOSITION 

AND CONDUCTING 


Music Division 


American Theatre Wing 


351 West 48th St., New York 36 








RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
For many years Faculty Juilliard School of Must: 


UTHORIT 
ROYAL ACAD. OF MUSIC. LONDON, ENG 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. NEW YORK. NY 
55 TIEMANN PLACE. N. Y. 27 MO 2.446% 








Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music 78th Year 
Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 
Piano, Orchestra, Opera, Chorus, 
Strings, Composition, Voice, Winds. 
Degree Courses 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 














WILLIAM S._ 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 _ 








Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 


Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 


853 7th Ave., Apt. 12-G, N. Y. 
CIrcle 6-6938 








Dolf Swing 
Voice Development and Coaching 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
NATS and NYSTA 


15 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 TR 7-5889 








Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 
Studio 872 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
2 Orehard Pkwy., White Plains, N. Y. 
WH 9.3200 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 15—JULY 27 
IN WHITE PLAINS—-MEMBER N.A.T.S. 








Judson League 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
M.A,, Gentte Un.—Member N. Y. 8. T. A. 
Mem ne Teachers Congress, N. Y. 
Faculty: New York Un versity 





853 7th Ave., N.Y.C 








Member N.A.T.8. 
. CI 7-3970 
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For the convenience of 
LIBRARIES 


MUSICAL AMERICA — 


is now available on 
MICROFILM 
For information, address: 
Musical America, 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
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continued from page 9 


cision to spend money on it evoked 
mutterings from those who thought 
it an extravagance to duplicate a 
secondary work already in the re- 
pertory of Sadler’s Wells. Be this 
as it may, the opera was deftly and 
brightly done, with investiture by 
a Czech (Jan Brazd) and choreog- 
raphy by Harold Turner and a 
Czech (Vlasta Rudolf). Mr. Ku 
belik certainly knows the score com- 
pletely, and he obtained tempos 
and textures that were a constant 
delight, and encouraged both the 
orchestra and the chorus to some 
of their most finished singing. Elsie 
Morison was a most touching Mar- 
enka and John Lanigan an attrac- 
tive, smooth-singing Jenik. In the 
stuttering role of Vasek, Peter 
Pears seemed self-conscious and in- 
tellectual, though of course his vo- 
cal technique is wonderfully ex 
pert; and Frederick Dalberg found 
almost none of the humor in the 
part of the marriage-broker Kecal. 
The minor parts were exceptionally 
well cast, with such top-line singers 
as Jess Walters and Otakar Kraus 
undertaking small assignments in 
tribute to their new artistic direc 
tor. 


Kempe Conducts “Ring” 

From “The Bartered Bride” Covent 
Garden progressed to Wagner's 
“Ring”—the second season with the 
new production designed last year by 
Leslie Hurry. Rudolf Hartmann re 
turned from Munich to improve the 
staging, and Rudolf Kempe conducted 
the cycle for the first time in London. 
This report is written between “Sieg- 
fried” and “Gotterdammerung”, and is 
therefore incomplete. In the three 
operas given so far, the staging has 
been brought to a most. satisfying 
point of clarity, dignity, and essential 
simplicity; and the lighting by John 
Sullivan, which last year could only 
be described as darkening, has been 
enormously improved, although it is 
still inflexible at points that require 
psychological underlining—such as the 
aging of the gods in “Das Rheingold” 
when Freia is carried away by the 
giants. 

Mr. Kempe has been meticulous in 
his preparation of the orchestra, which 
plays almost flawlessly. But his main 
determination seems to be to keep the 
singers from being engulfed in orches- 
tral tone, with the result that nearly 
everything is too dainty, and sounds 
rather like Delibes. His tempos are on 
the slow side, sometimes to the point 
of disaster, as when Set Svanholm 
was required to sing the forging song 
in “Siegfried” at a pace that made 
persuasive vocalization—let alone ex- 
uberance—out of the question. I feel 
strongly that he needed a number of 
preliminary experiences with the 
“Ring” in German provincial opera 
houses before undertaking it in a 
metropolitan theater. 

This vear’s casting is extraordi- 
narily fine. It would, indeed, be difficult 
to find better “Ring” casts anywhere, 
even at Bayreuth. Perhaps Margaret 
Harshaw still remains on the surface 
of Brunnhilde’s part, and perhaps no- 
body will ever rid her of the visual 
gaucheries that make, for instance, her 
awakening at the end of “Siegfried” 
look so preposterous, but at least her 
voice is secure and rides an orchestra 
well even when it is not kept down to 
Mr. Kempe’s discreet volume. And 
perhaps the Fricka of Maria von 
llosvay, for all its quick perception 
of words, music, and action, is vocally 
small-scale and (in “Die Walkiure’’) 
personally too charming, but she sings 
and acts like a genuine inhabitant of 
the Wagneriain world. 


These qualifications aside, there can 
be little but praise for the cast, both 
singly and as an ensemble. Hans Hot- 
ter’s towering Wotan is even greater 
than before. Peter Klein’s Mime is 
surely now the best anywhere, and so 
is Otakar Kraus’s Alberich, which at 
every moment has exactly the right 
force and exactly the right nuance. 
Ramon Vinay’s Siegmund and Leonie 
Rysanek’s Sieglinde made the most 
perfect illusion | can remember, and 
both artists sang extraordinarily well. 
Mr. Svanholm, too, was in healthy 
voice, and his Young Siegfried satis- 
fied me as thoroughly as it had in his 
Metropolitan debut nearly a decade 
ago. Jean Madeira, in her first Covent 
Garden appearances, made a resound- 
ing success as Erda, and roused in the 
public a strong desire to hear her in 
other roles. The second “Ring” cycle 
will be given without Mr. Hotter, and 
the American’ bass-baritone James 
Pease will come from the Hamburg 
State Opera to sing the role. 

Outside the opera house, consider- 
able stir has been caused by the 60th 
birthday celebration of Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, and by the visits of Otto 
Klemperer and Bruno Walter. Sir 
Malcolm elected to spend the evening 
of his birthday conducting the Royal 
Choral Society in Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha”, a piece for which he has 
great affection because (a) it is sé 
well written for chorus, whatever you 
may think of its rather small range of 
bromidic musical ideas, and (b) it 
once provided the Royal Choral So 


ciety with a backlog of money on 
which it still depends, for between the 
wars a staged version of it achieved a 


tremendous (and from today’s van 
tage-point, incomprehensible ) box 
office success. On this occasion Sit 
Malcolm again showed that he is one 
of the world’s most gifted and as 
sured cheral conductors. But as a 
birthday token I prefer his new, and 
most beautiful, recording of Elgar's 
“The Dream of Gerontius”, the inter 
pretation of which he learned from 
Elear himself, 

Bruno Walter concentrated upon 
Mozart, Brahms, Mahler, and Bruck 
ner in his four London concerts—Mo 
zart’s Requiem, Brahms's Third Sym 
phony and “Schicksalslied”, Mahler's 
First Symphony and “Lieder einet 
fahrenden Gesellen” (sung with in- 
sight and sympathy by Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, the finest lieder- 


singer of the younger generation), and 
Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony. He has 
Symphony put its 
which is no 


made the BBC 
heart into its playing, 


small accomplishment. Mr. Klempere 
conducted twice, leaving his audience 
staggered by the simplicity of th 
means by which he attains the highes 
musical results. His Bruckner Four 
was quite as fine as Eugen Jochum; 
had been some weeks earlier. 

In the presence of the American am. 
bassador and dignitaries from othe 
countries, the United States Seven 
Army Orchestra played in the Alber 
Hall, under the direction of 2+-year. 
old Set. Kenneth Schermerhor:. Th 
inevitable shifts of personnel have no 
kept Sgt. Schermerhorn (who one 
played trumpet in the Boston Sym. 
phony) from developing a pheromen. 
ally clean, alert, and musical grow 
Perhaps the “Eroica’” Symphor y w, 
a bit beyond their depth psych logic. 
ally and dramatically, but thes mak 
persuasive arguments for  B rber’ 
youthful Overture to “The Sch: ol for 
Scandal” and MHonegger’s “* ’acif 
231”, and gave a supple, attent ve 
companiment to Jacques A iran 
splendidly musical, technicall ur 
flawed performance ot Rachmat inoff 
Second Piano Concerto. 

On the more intimate side of lin 


London has been having a fe st 
lieder recitals. Lisa della Casa «id 
reach the top level, for she sing prett 


much in one way (albeit a ‘ovel 
way) all the time. But the rec: als « 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and I: ngar 


Seefried (both singly and toget cer, ir 
a program of duos) and « Mr 
Fischer-Dieskau, have set a s! lar 
as high as any we have known in tl 


mast 
Sadler’s Wells To Preseni 
Kight New Works 

When the Sadler’s Wells B t re 


turns to the Metropolitan )pera 
House on Sept. 11, it will esent 
eight works recently added 

repertoire. Two are restaged cl issics, 


“The Firebird” and “Coppeli five 
are new works by Frederick -\sliton, 


“Tiresias”, “Madame Chrysantiieme” 
“Rinaldo and Armida”, “Scénes de 
Ballet’, and another to be annevinced; 


and the eighth in John Cranko’. “The 
Lady and the Fool’. Other w 
be presented during the five-week sea- 
son, ending on Oct. 16, are “The 
Sleeping Beauty’, “Swan Lake’, 
“Daplnis and Chloe”, “Homage to the 
Queen”, and “Facade”. — Principal 
dancers will be Margot  Fonteyn, 


s 


Beryl Grey, Violetta Elvin, Nadia 
Nerina, Svetlana Beriosova,  |<laine 
Fifield, Rowena Jackson, Michael 


Somes, John Field, Alexander (srant, 
John Hart, Alexis Rassine, and Brian 
Shaw. Robert Irving will again be 
musical director. A coast-to-coast tour 
will follow the New York engage- 
ment, 





F. S. Nobs 


FRIENDLY HEREFORDS. Following his concert for the Browny ood 
(Tex.) Civic Music Association, Frank Guarrera visits the Cox and 
McInnis ranch, Left to right: Margaret Mary Musso, Civic representa ‘ve; 
Claude McInnis; Mr. Zato Heir 4th; the Metropolitan Opera barit: ne; 
Zato Heiress C-7; Frank Valucci, accompanist; Woodrow Hall, of the 
Howard Payne College music department; Ellie H. Locks, presider of 


the Brownwood association 
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RADIO and TV 


\WO operas by American com- 
posers will be given their world 





premieres during the 1955-56 sea- 
son 01 the NBC Opera Theatre. 
“Griffelkin”, by Lukas Foss, will open 
the season on Oct. 30, and the other 
new work, Stanley Hollingsworth’s 
“La Grande Bretéche”, will be given 
on March 25. Other works to be given 
during the television series include 
new English versions of “The M: ugic 
Flute” (Jan. 15) and “Eugen Onegin’ 
(Apri! 29); “Madama Buttertly sf 
sags 27): and Menotti’s “Amahl and 


the N Night Visitors” (Dec. 25). 
. 7 _ 
Lexox, Mass.—Portions of con- 


certs of the Berkshire Festival here 
are bong broadcast on Monday nights 
by NEC radio starting July 11. The 
progr ns, from 8:15 to 9 p.m., EDT, 
preser’ the Boston Symphony with 
yocal and instrumental soloists 


Co. “MBUS, On10.—Ohio State Uni- 
versit. s Institute for Education by 
Radic and Television marked its 25th 
anniv: rsary by holding a four-day 
educa ional conference on problems in 
the p: duction of radio and television 
progr: ns. Among the speakers were 
Geor C. McConnaughey, ch airman 
of tl Feder il Communications Com- 
missii 1; David B. Henry, president of 
the | iiversity of Illinois; Davidson 
Tayl*, NBC’s vice-president for pub- 


me < rs; Eugene King, program 
manacer ©f the Voice of America; 
and ith Tyler, director of the In- 


stitut Mr. Tyler, selected for an 
awar:. by the national committee, was 
honor -d for his “ pioneering vision and 
outsta nding public service 

VIRGINIA BRAUN KELLER 


+ . 7. 
Samuel Sorin, pianist, former win- 
ner 0! the Young Artist Awards given 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, was the first of four past win- 
ners of the awards to be presented on 
CBS Radio’s “The Music Room”. Mr. 
Sorin was soloist on the program 
Sunday, July 10. 


_A series of three television recitals 
is being presented by NBC during 
July Artists appearing on the series 
are (sold and Fizdale, duo-pianists, 
July 3; Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, 
July 10; and Jacob Lateiner, pianist, 


July 17. 


Dow C sompany Presents 
Spring Music Festival 


MipLanp, Micu.—The music de- 
partment of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, consisting of the Dow Girls 
Chorus, the Dow Male Chorus, and 
the Dow Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Theodore Vosburgh 
and \Vilford Crawford, held its 11th 
Sprit g Music Festival here on May 
5 as the latest in a series of events 


it has sponsored during the spring 
season. Works by von Weber, Moz- 
art, and Robert Russell Bennett were 
heard, with Betty Hath, soprano; 
Jarbara MacPhail, alto; Gerald 
Greenlee, tenor; Fred Heisman, bass ; 
and Evelyn Vosburgh and Wilford 
Crawford, pianists, as soloists in R. 
Nathaniel Dett’s “The Ordering of 
Moses.” 


New Jersey Chorus 
Gives Bach Mass 


Newark, N. J.—The Bach Mass in 
B minor, which had not been sung 
here in almost 15 years, was per- 
formed on May 19 in the Bloomfield 
High School auditorium by the Ora- 
torio Society of New Jersey, Clarence 
Snyder, conductor. A large and at- 
tentive audience augured well for fu- 
ture repetitions here of the massive 
work. Soloists included Janet South- 
wick, soprano; Margaret Tobias, con- 
tralto; John McCollum, tenor; and 
Chester Watson, bass. A capable or- 
chestra played the scored portions of 
the work; harpsichord and cello fur- 
nished the continuo. —PHiLip Gorpon 


Salmhofer To Head 


Vienna Volksoper 


VIENNA—-Franz Salmhofer, until 
now director of the State Opera in 
the Theater an der Wien, has been 
appointed director of the Vienna 
Volksoper, which since 1945 has 
served as a second building for the 
State Opera. After the opening of 
the newly reconstructed State Opera 
House in the fall, the Volksoper is to 
be managed as a separate opera house 
by the government. Mr. Salmhofer 
plans to sign up primarily young art- 
ists, and in September a new ballet 
group will be founded. 


Plans Announced 

For Southampton Festival 
SouTHAMPTON, N. Y.—The South- 

ampton Music Festival, Carolyn 

Doyle, director, will offer four 


Wednesday 


evening concerts from 
Aug. 3 to 24. The concerts, which 
will include appearances by string 


ensembles and instrumental and vocal 
soloists, will feature a performance 
of Mozart's “The Impresario”. Natha 
lie Boshko, violinist, who recently re- 
turned from a concert tour of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark, and who 
organized the festival last summer, is 
the musical director. 


Connecticut Valley Festival 
To Enter Fifth Season 


_Lyme, Conn. — The Connecticut 
Valley Music Festival, under the di- 
rection of Ronald Murat, will present 
four concerts on successive Thurs- 
days during its fifth summer season, 


opening on July 14. The festival, to be 


held in Deep River, 
as soloists Daniza 
Jacob Lateiner, 

Porto, 
Owens, baritone; 
linist; and 


will offer 
soprano; 


Blanche 


Conn., 
llitsch, 
pianist ; 


mezzo-soprano; Richard 
Ronald Murat, vio- 
pianist. 


Jane Carlson, 





ALBUQUERQUE WIVES. A scene from the University of New 
} exico opera workshop’s production of Nicolai’s ““The Merry Wives 
ce: Windsor”. Four performances were given in the English version 
© Josef Blatt, directed by Jane Snow, with Kurt Frederick conducting 


July 1955 


Music Critics Circle 
Elects Officers 
The New York Music Critics Circle 


City Center 
Cuts Operating Deficit 


Newbold Morris, chairman of the 
elected its officers for the next 12 board of the New York City Center 
months at its final meeting of the of Music and Drama, announced that 
season, on May 31. Miles Kasten- the Center had reached its soundest 
dieck of The New York Journal- financial basis since it opened in 1943. 
American was re-elected president At a meeting of the City Center’s 
Other officers elected were Ronald members and incorporators, it was dis 
Eyer of Musicat America, Henry closed that the operating deficit for 
Levenger of the Musical Courier, Al- the fiscal year ending April 30 was 
bert Elias of International Theater $51,518, as against $227,135 for the 
Magazine, Jay S. Harrison of The previous season. The Center took in a 
New York Herald Tribune, and Har gross of $2,170,415, a gain in receipts 
riet Johnson of The New York Post of $271,665 over the previous yea 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Announces That 


FRANK KNEISEL 


Distinguished Violinist and Teacher will 
join its Teaching Staff in September, | 955. 








Courses in Applied Music, Composition, and Music Education leading to Mus. B. degree. DRAMA 
and Dance courses leading to B.F.A. degree. Faculty of 50 including several members of Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Dormitories for Women, Catalog on request. 

Member of National Association of Schools of Music 








PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
College of Music 


REGINALD STEWART, Director 


Complete musical Utatnn in all branches. Diploma, M. Mu B. Mus., Teacher's Certificate. 
AMiiation with Johns opkins University, Goucher and Loyola Colleges. Member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. Dormitories. 


Registrar 17 E. Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland 














The Cleveland Institute of Music 


WARD DAVENNY, Director Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, 
3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio Bachelor of Science in Education* 
Member of N.A.S.M, (*by transfer to Kent State Univ. or Western Reserve Univ. ) 








PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 Institution of Higher Learning 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 
Veteran's Work on credit basis 


Assoc. Mem. NASM—Jani Szanto, Director 1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


BAC mann AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 
N.Y. C., 


Janet D. Schenck, Dir 


EN 9-2202 


238 E. 105 St., 


HAR 








COLLEGE or MUSIC 


Bachelor and Master Degrees, and special 
courses in all fields of music stud 


Moshe Paranov, Director © 187 Broad St., Hartford 5, Conn. © Member NASM 


NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Summer Session, 6 Weeks, June 20 - July 29 
77th Anniversary Year 
114 East 85th St., New York 28 








Chartered 1878 
Arved Kurtz, Director 


Courses leading to Diploma. 


RE 7-5751 Individual and Class lessons. 











BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) Cecil W. Munk, Director Member of N.A.S.M 
Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Mus. in Church Music, B. Mus. Ed., and 
B.A. with music major 
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MUSICAL AMERICA © 113 West 57th St. © New York 19, N.Y. 


Kindly enter a subscription for MUSICAL AMERICA 
for which remittance is enclosed. 
[) 5.00 1 year [] 9.00 2 years [) 13.00 3 years 
Additional postage to Canada and Latin America 50c per year 
Additional postage foreign 1.00 per year 


“(PLEASE PRINT) 


(zene) 
0 Check Here If Gift ............ ee eer 
NOTE:—Annual subscription to MUSICAL AMERICA comprises 16 
issues including Annual Special Edition. 
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MARSHALL R. KERNOCHAN 


Epcartown, Mass. — Marshall R. 
Kernochan, composer, music critic and 
publisher, died suddenly on June 9 at 
his summer home at Edgartown, Mass. 
He was born in New York on Dec. 
14, 1880, a and received his musical edu- 
cation in Frankfort, Germany, yer 
he studied with Iwan Knorr, and a 
the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York, with Percy Goetschius. His 
compositions included many concert 
songs and the cantata for women’s 
chorus, baritone solo and orchestra, 
“The Foolish Virgins”. His best- 
known songs were a setting of Walt 
Whitman’s poem “We Two Together”, 
sung by Kirsten Flagstad and many 
other famous singers, and “Smuggler’s 
Song”, a Kipling setting sung by 
Leonard Warren and included in the 


baritone’s record album of Kipling 
songs. 

Mr. Kernochan was president of 
Galaxy Music Corporation, New 


York. For several years he was 
music critic of the magazine The Out- 
look, and also contributed articles to 
MusicaL AMerIcA. He was a mem- 
ber of the New York musicians club, 
“The Bohemians”, on whose board of 
governors he had served; a trustee 
of The Musicians’ Foundation, Inc.; 
and a member of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers. His clubs included the 
Century, Racquet and Tennis, Union, 
Tuxedo, and Pilgrims. He was promi- 
nent in the Masonic fraternity, and as 
a 33rd degree Mason was past master 
of Holland Lodge, New York; past 
most wise master of the Aurora Grata 
Chapter of the Scottish Rite, Brook- 
lyn; and former grand treasurer of 
the Grand Lodge of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. Kernochan is survived by his 
son, John Marshall Kernochan, a 
member of the law faculty of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, and 
four grandchildren, 


JAMES RANDALL GALLET 


HoNoLuLu.—James Randall Gallet, 
74, for many years a prominent mu- 
sician here, died on April 18 in 
Queen’s Hospital. Notice of his pass- 
ing has recently been transmitted to 
Musicat America by his sister, Har- 
riet Gallet. 

Mr. Gallet was harpist with the 
Honolulu Symphony and organist at 
Kawaiahao Church here for more 
than 25 years. He was born in Port- 
age, Wis., but his interest in music 
took him to Chic: igo at an early age 
where he studied piano with Emil 
Liebling. 

He later moved to San Francisco to 
study harp, and was with the San 
Francisco Symphony for four seasons. 
In og he came to Hawaii, where he 
taught 


it music in the Department of 
Public Instruction and at the Dia- 
mond Head School, in addition to 


performing. 


KARL LORENZ 


Great Neck, N. Y.—Karl Lorenz, 
67, former orchestra conductor and 
founder of the Chamber Music Guild 
of New York, died at his home here 
after a short illness. Mr. Lorenz was 
born in Germany and received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Bonn. 
He served as general music director 
of the Hamburg State Opera from 
1919 to 1922. 

Emigrating to the United States in 
1928, he founded the Yonkers Com- 
munity Music School and the West- 
chester Philharmonic during the de- 
pression years. In recent years he 
was a member of the Sonotone Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Lorenz is survived by his 
widow, Selma, and two brothers, Peter 
and Fritz. 
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Marshall R. Kernochan 


PAOLO GALLICO 


Paolo Gallico, 87, pianist, composer, 
and teacher, died at his residence in 
the Ansonia Hotel, New York, on 
July 6. Born in Trieste, he studied at 
the Vienna Conservatory, from which 
he graduated with honors in 1886. His 
teachers included Julius Epstein in 
piano and Fuchs and Bruckner in com- 
position. He toured Europe several 
times before going to America in 1892. 
Here he appeared as soloist with sev- 
eral orchestras, and then turned his 
attention to teaching and composing. 

In 1921 the National Federation of 
Music Clubs awarded its first prize of 
$5,000 to Mr. Gallico for his dramatic 
oratorio, “The Apocalypse”. Other 
works include an opera, “Hi irlequin” ; 
“Euphorion”, “Rhapsodie Mondiale” 
and “Rhapsodie Montereyan”, all for 
orchestra; and many piano, chamber- 
music, and vocal pieces. 

He is survived by his second wife, 
Mrs. Mae Gallico, and his son, Paul 
Gallico, novelist and _— short-story 
writer. 


GOETA LJUNGBERG 

StocKHOLM.—Goeta Ljungberg, 61, 
former soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, died at her home in Lidingo, a 
suburb of Stockholm, on June 28. Edu- 
cated in the Swedish capital, she made 
her debut at the Royal Opera there in 
1918, as Elsa in “Lohengrin”, and she 
remained a member of that company 
until 1926. A successful appearance as 
Salome, at Covent Garden, London, 
led to her engagement by the Berlin 
Staatsoper for three seasons. 

She made her American debut, on 
Jan. 20, 1932, at the Metropolitan, as 
Sieglinde in “Die Walktire”. She cre- 
ated the part of Lady Marigold 
Sandys in Howard Hanson’s “Merry 
Mount” in its premiere there on Feb. 
10, 1933. She left the Metropolitan 
after the 1934-35 season, concertizing 
extensively and making guest appear- 
ances in opera. She returned to New 
York in 1949 to give a successful re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall. Her operatic 
repertoire included Chrysothemis, 
Elektra, Elisabeth, Briinnhilde, Isolde, 
and Tosca. 

She is survived by her husband, Ed- 
win Wedge. 


WILLY BURKHARD 


ZuricH.—Willy Burkhard, 55 
Swiss composer and teacher, died here 
on June 18. Born in Biel, a city 
near Zurich, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of composition at the Zurich 
Conservatory in 1942, holding that po- 
sition until his death. A list of his 
more than 100 published compositions 
includes an opera, “The Black 
Spider”; a violin concerto; a viola 
concerto; a concertino for cello and 
orchestra ; a one-movement symphony ; 
and much choral music. During his 
first visit to this country last April, a 


performance of his oratorio “Isaiah’s 
Vision” was presented by the Collegi- 
ate Chorale in Carnegie Hall on April 
3, under the direction of Paul Sacher. 

Surviving are his widow, Mme. 
Marie-Louise Burkhard; a son, Si- 
mon; and a daughter, Ursula. 


HUGO KIRCHOFER 


Los ANGELES. — Hugo Kirchofer, 
73, choral conductor and one of the 
founders of the Hollywood Bowl, died 
on June 18 in a hospital here. Mr. 
Kirchofer is survived by two daugh- 
ters, two sisters, and three grand- 
children. 


CORA CLAIRBORNE HIGGINS 


Peart River, N. Y.—Mrs. Cora 
Clairborne Higgins, former concert 
singer known professionally as Cora 
Clairborne, died at her home here on 
June 30. She was the widow of Dr. 
Charles H. Higgins, formerly of the 
Lederle Laboratories. 


MRS. EDVARD FENDLER 


Moepite, ALA. Mrs. Edvard S. 
Fendler, 33, wife of the conductor 
of the Mobile Symphony, died at a 


hospital here after a long illness. 
Surviving besides her husband are 
her mother, and a sister, Mrs. David 


i Hopper. 
ALEXANDRE VOLININE 


Paris. — Alexandre Volinine, 72, 
premier danseur of the Moscow Im- 
perial Ballet and for many years Anna 
Pavlova’s partner, died here on July 
3. Russian born and trained, he had 
conducted a ballet school in Paris prior 
to his death. 


Israel Philharmonic 
Tours Scandinavia 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. — The 
Israel Philharmonic began its Euro- 
pean tour here with a concert in the 
Odd Fellow Palace on May 4, which 
was attended by the Danish King. 

Before the concert, a presentation 
of a portrait of Bronislaw Huber- 
mann, founder of the orchestra, was 
made at Town Hall by the Lord 
Mayor of Copenhagen, who received 
in turn the Golden Key to Tel Aviv 
from Wolfgang Levy, the organiza- 
tion’s leader. The concert included 
a — of “Israeli Sketches” 
by Joseph Kaminski, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, and was directed by 
Paul Kletzki. 

The orchestra then proceeded to 
fulfill concert engagements in Malmo, 
Goteborg, and Stockholm. Their tour 
will continue on the Continent under 
the direction of Paul Paray and 
Leonard Bernstein, visiting England, 
Belgium, Holland, France, and Italy. 

—TorBeN MEYER 


Sao Paulo Concerts 
Present American W orks 


Sao PAuto, BRAZIL 
of contemporary music from the 
United States were given here on 
May 23-24 under the auspices of the 
Uniao Cultural Brasil-Estados-Unidos, 
a cultural and educational institution 
devoted to friendly relations between 
the United States and Brazil. 

With the exception of a Brazilian 
work (the law calls for the perform- 
ance of at least one Brazilian work 
on every program), the concerts were 
made up of American works receiv- 
ing their first performance south of 
the border. 

Played by the Sinfonica Municipal 
of Sao Paulo under the American 
conductor Leo Scheer, the concerts 
included performances of the “Afro- 
American” Symphony by William 
Grant Still, Norman Dello Joio’s 
“Song of Affirmation”, Samuel Bar- 
ber’s “The Prayers of Kierkegaard”, 
“The Song of Faith’ by John Alden 
Carpenter, and the “Impressoes de Siio 
Paulo” by Mr. Scheer. 


-Two concerts, 


Scottish Orchestra 
Gains in Prowess 


EpinpurGH.—The need for a na 
tional Scottish choir, combining th 
cream of the country’s choral socie 
ties, was made manifest during th; 
ninth Edinburgh International Fest; 
val. At a memorial concert for th 
late Kathleen Ferrier, Verdi's Re 
quiem was sung by the Sheffield Phil. 
harmonic Society. It was regrettable 
that Scotland could not present it 
own choir, but in the future some 
thing may be done to overcome the 
difficulty of joint rehearsals. 

The rise in prestige and playing 
prowess of the Scottish National Or. 
chestra was the year’s notable {: ature 
Added to the dynamic Austriat con. 
ductor Karl Rankl’s influence ws th 
appointment as assistant conduc or « 
Thomas Matthews,  concertn aster 
who helped to eliminate serious .veak 
nesses in the string section 

The orchestra began a ser ss « 
concerts for industry in Glasg: w, ir 
which workers in factories, shi; yards 
and offices were offered seats i: bull 
at a cut price, tickets being a lotte 
by ballot. The scheme was s su 
cessful that an operatic conce’ ha 
to be repeated. It was exten ed 1 


other towns. 

Broadcasts by the Scottish N: tiona 
Orchestra have been few and 1 .r be 
tween in recent years. The BB 


maintains another orchestra in Glas 
gow, its own BBC Scottish © ‘ches 
tra, which is directed by Ian \. hyte 
There have been several con bined 
concerts by the two orchestra:, an 
Ian Whyte has acted as gues! con- 
ductor of the National Orchest 

Last winter, the Scottish Nation 
Orchestra broadcast from the Glas 
gow concert hall of the BBC, wh 
issued a statement that “further en 
gagements and relays were unde: con- 
sideration” 

The Celtic Ballet, first Scottisl 
ballet company to tour the (United 
States, were given a fillip by their 
fall tour, and may return before the 


end of 1955. This new tour project 
includes Canada. 
Sponsored by the Arts Council ot 


Great Britain, concerts in _ remote 
towns and villages brought the clas- 
sics home to those who normally knew 
them only by radio. At the end o 
November, Anthony Collins took the 
Boyd Neel Orchestra from London t 
Grangemouth, Campbelton, Troon, 
and Dumfries. 

There was a growing moven 
persuade the reluctant managers of 
the Scottish National Orchestra to 
play a symphony or other major work 
by a living Scottish composer. 

—LESLIE GREENLEES 


ent t 


American Works 
Premiered in Turkey 


ANKARA.—Four concerts, including 
two broadcasts over the Ankara radio, 
were led by the American conductor 
3enjamin Grosbayne. The programs 
of the concerts included the first per- 
formances in Turkey of three Ameri- 
can works: Samuel Barber's “/ssay 
for Orchestra” No. 1, William (rant 
Still’s “Afro-American” Symphony, 
and George Gershwin’s “An American 
in Paris”. These works were the first 
American compositions to be listed in 
a Turkish orchestral program. 

Earlier in the season, two chamber- 
music concerts were sponsored by the 
Turkish-American Association and 
the United States Information Serv- 
ice, and featured a first performance 
in Turkey of Walter Piston’s [rio 
Bulent Arel (piano), Ulvi Yiicelen 
(violin), and Judith Rosen (c:llo), 
were also heard in works by J) ixte- 
hude, Beethoven, and Arel. 

At the Turkish State Oper: “Il 
Trovatore”, “The Tales of _ [off- 
mann”, and Lehar’s “The Lar! ol 
Smiles” were recently added 1 the 
repertoire, along with revivals of ‘The 
3arber of Seville’ and “Rigolett 

—InHan K. Mima GLU 
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Renato Bellini studio notes: Maria 
di Gerlando recently sang Cio-Cio-San 
in “Madama Butterfly” in New Or- 
Jeans (see story page 26), after which 
she appeared in W ashington in “The 
7d Street” and in up- 
state New York in “Countess Ma- 
ritza”. Joseph Truncale sang Rinuccio 


Saint ot 


in “Gianni Schicchi” in New Orleans. 
Louis Roney sang Rodolfo in “La 
Boheme” in New Orleans; in a con- 


cert version of “Samson and Delilah” 
in Bridgeport, under the direction of 
Jonel Perlea; and in Washington with 
the San Carlo Opera in “Carmen” and 
“Bohen Dorothy Hatch took over 
at the | st_ minute the role of Suzuki 
in the sume performance of “Madama 
3utterfly” in which Miss di Gerlando 
sang. Miss Hatch also sang in Roch- 
ester part in “El Amor 
Brujo” 


solo 


The American Theater Wing an- 


nounce. that the William Morris Of- 
fice has just contributed a scholarship 
for a ear’s training in its Profes- 
sional © raining Program. Deadline for 
applica ons is July 20. The winner 


will be chosen at the annual competi- 
tion in September. Applications may 
be sent to 351 West 48th Street, New 
York 1 

. . . 

Hon rary degrees were awarded 
this sp. ing to Leta G. Snow, founder 
of tl Kalamazoo Symphony in 
1921 aid its manager until her re- 
tireme in 1949 from Western 
Michig.n College; Mrs. Ronald 
Arthur Dougan, newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, from MacMurray Col- 
lege; John Paul, head of the Catholic 
University of America music depart- 
ment, from St. John’s University; 
Carl |‘bert, general director of the 
Berlin Municipal Opera, from the 


University of Southern California; 
and Peter J. Wilhousky, director of 
music in the New York City schools, 
from the New York College of Music. 


Rae coming of the famous two- 
piano team, holding master classes 
in Los heuides and San Diego until 
the end of September. Bartlett and 
Roberison together will give concerts 
in Los Angeles, San Diego, Redlands 
Bowl, and Santa Barbara during this 
period. 

. *) fe) 

Alton Jones will conduct a summer 
master class for pianists from July 5 
to Aug. 13 at his New York studio. 
Six of his pupils will be heard in solo 
recitals in New York during the com- 
ing season. A Town Hall recital will 
be given by Mr. Jones on Dec. 4. 


Frederic Popper presented the sing- 
ers of the Ansonia Opera Circle in 
performances of “La Traviata” and 
“Carmen” recently. Forthcoming (Pro- 
ductions of the group include “The 
Mz arriage of Figaro” and “Die Fleder- 
maus 

. . . 

Columbia University will mark the 

th anniversary of Mozart's birth 
with t festival to be held over a four- 
day period beginning April 24, 1955. 


New York University has announced 
the appointment of Martin Bernstein 


'o succeed Philip James as chairman 
ot the university’s department of mu- 
sic, 


Stuart Ross will continue his coach- 
i. tivities in New York until Aug. 


Th Fontainebleau School of Music 
has awarded its Francis Rogers 
schol rship for voice study in France 
to D uglas Bredt, bass-baritone. 


duly, 1955 


The Carl Friedberg Music Founda- 
tion has awarded scholarships to Sonya 
3ashore, John Thomas Covelli, and 
Loretta Poto, 
. . . 

The Institute of International Edu- 
cation has announced the availability 
of Fulbright awards in music for the 
coming academic year. Application 
blanks for the competitions, which 
close on Oct. 31, may be obtained at 
the office of the Institute, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York City. 

7 . . 

The Plymouth Rock Center of 
Music and Drama, Duxbury, Mass., 
will present premieres of two Ameri- 
can works, Katharine Page’s musical 
version of “The Prince and _ the 
Pauper” and Alan Davis’ “The Sail- 
ing of the Nancy Belle”, at its sum- 
mer arts. festival. Productions of 
“Aida” and “Don Giovanni” are also 
planned. 

. . . 

Hazel Griggs is conducting a piano 
workshop for teachers and pianists at 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Tex., from June 20 to July 
15. 


Uninsky To Teach 
At Royal Conservatory 


Toronto.—The noted concert pianist 
Alexander Uninsky has been appointed 


to the faculty of the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music of the University of 
Alexander 
Uninsky 





Toronto. He takes up his duties there 
in September for a two-year period. 

Mr. Uninsky, who began his career 
at the age of i7 upon graduation from 
the Paris Conservatory, was winner 
of the coveted International Chopin 
Competition in Warsaw at the age ot 
22, and he is especially noted for his 
interpretations of Chopin. 

He recently became a member of 
the faculty of the Aspen Institute in 
Colorado, where he will perform and 
teach during July and August, in ad- 
dition to giving summer concerts in 
Mexico and at the Robin Hood Dell 
in Philadelphia. 


Cornell of lowa 
Holds May Music Festival 


Mr. Vernon, Iowa.—Cornell Col- 
lege held its 57th annual May Music 
Festival here, May 5 through 7. So- 
loists included Frances Yeend, so- 
prano; Byron Janis, pianist; Harold 
Brindell, tenor; and Miles Nekolny, 
baritone, with the Chicago Symphony 
and the Cornell Oratorio Soc iety, con- 
ducted by George Schick. The series 
featured a performance of Haydn's 
“The Creation” in its entirety. 


Philadelphia Academy 
Holds 85th Commencement 


PHILADELPHIA,—T he Philadelphia 
Musical Academy held its 85th com- 
mencement here on June 3. Jani 
Szanto, director of the Academy, pre- 


sided, and the address was delivered 
by Dr. William Sunderman of the 
Jefferson Medical College Faculty. 

The commencement concert was 
given by the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy Orchestra, under Mr. Szanto 
and Wallace Heaton, with instrumen- 
tal and vocal soloists. 


During recent weeks the Academy 
has presented a number of concert 
performances, including two presenta- 
tions of “Faust” by Opera Workshop 
students under Doris Doree’s direc- 
tion; piano and organ recitals by pu- 
pils ‘of Genia Robinor; and faculty 
recitals by Uni Sprengling, violinist ; 
Gordon Kahn, violist ; and Doris Baw- 
den and Peggy Cascarino, pianists. 

—Wi1aM E, SmirH 


Israel Conservatoire 
Observes Tenth Anniversary 


Tet Aviv.— The Israel Conserva- 
toire and Academy of Music is cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of its 
establishment this year. In the course 
of ten years the Conservatoire has 
risen from modest beginnings to be- 
come one of the leading music schools 
in Israel. 





ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 
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BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach © Composer 
Studio: 171 W. 71s# (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. 


TR 4-9068 Res 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS. 


“Outstanding voice builder and musician"’ 


MARGARET HARSHAW: 


‘masterful help’ 


ELEANOR STEBER: 


“an Inspiring maestre’’ 
: CO 5-7975 











Current teacher of Metropolitan Opera stars: RIGAL »* 


MADEIRA 


° PECHNER °* 


: MARGOLIS 


Only voice teacher of 


ROBERT MERRILL 


HINES 

LUBEN VICHEY a HAWKINS 
(formerly Vichegonov) 

Phone CO. 5-9155 


152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 
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MARTINO 


260 West End Ave., 


> 


New York 23, N. Y. 


Telephone: ENdicott 2-75 


Teacher of many prominent singers. 
complimentary copy of Maestro 
tino's revised book “Today's Singing'’ 
mailed upon request. 


OPERA WORKSHOP 


‘or- 


14 








RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice—152 W. 57th St.,. NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 








LOTTE LEONARD 


Juilliard Schoel of Music e 


Mannes College of Music 


PROFESSOR 
OF 
SINGING 











Frantz PROSCHOW SKI 


Voice Teacher 


180 West 58th Street, New York City 


Vocal Advisor to Nadine Conner 


Telephone CO 5-2136 





ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS IN LOS ANGELES PRODUCING ARTISTS WHOSE SINGING 
HAS WON CRITICAL ACCLAIM IN 7 NATIONS. SOLE TEACHER OF ANN AYARS. 


QUIRINO PELLICCIOTTI Vocal Teacher 


Now Teaching at 57 East 57th St., NYC 22 


MU 8-4289 





Mo NANDO BENVENUTI 


Complete Vocal and Repertoire Suidance 
Via Castelvetro 9 


Milano, Italy 


Successfully Tutored American Artists include: 
DOLORES WILSON, GEORGE LONDON, 
NELL TANGEMAN, TERESE RANDALL, 

CHARLES PLATTE, ELLEN REPP. 








LILLIAN 


Studio: 616 Steinway Bldg. 


NICHOLS 


PL 7-1773 


Contralto 
Teacher of Singing 


Member: N.Y.S.T.A. & N.A.T.S. 








CHARLES 


257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. 


c. READING 


TR 7-7573 


Assistant te the 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the enly persen author- 
ized to carry on his, , teaching ef 
the “Art of Bel Cante. 








BERNARD TAYLO 


464 Riverside Drive ¢ 


Teacher of Singing 


a for 22 years 
ber of Vocal Faculty 


Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 Juilliard School of Music 











BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Juilliard School ef Music 


Faculty: 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Studio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 











WILLIAM PIERCE 


Teacher 
of 


ROBERTA PETERS, NORMAN SCOTT 


of the Metropolitan Opera Association 


HERMAN 


19 E. 94th St., N. Y. 28 


ATwater 9-6735 
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Los ANGELEs.—Alfred Wallenstein, 
director of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, resigned his position with that 
organization on June 22. Mr. Wal- 
lenstein, who has held the post since 


1943, said that he wanted to “seek 
new musical fields’. Henry Duque, 
who was elected chairman of the 


board of directors of the Southern 

California Symphony Associz ition, said 
rae the resignation would be effective 
after the 1955-56 season and that Mr. 
Wallenstein had agreed to return for 
a music festival during 1956-57. 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA.— Geoffrey 
Hobday, 3ritish conductor and com- 
poser, has been re-engaged to direct 
the Charleston ———- during the 
1955-56 season. . Hobday came to 
Charleston last summer after a year 
as director of the Fort Worth Civic 
Opera. The Charleston Symphony 
presented William Walton’s “Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast” in March with the co- 
operation of the Charleston Civic 
Chorus. This dramatic choral and 
orchestral work received high praise 
in the vital and moving rendition of 
Mr. Hobday. —B. F 


Mass.—Moshe Paranov, 
Julius Hartt Musical 
Hartford, Conn., has 
been re-engaged as musical director 
6 1 

and conductor of the Brockton Or- 
chestral Society. Rodney May, newly 
elected president of the board of di- 


BROCKTON, 
director of the 
Foundation in 


rectors, will continue as Mr. Para- 
nov’s associate director for the or- 
chestra. 


Soloists who have been engaged for 
the coming season include Thomas 
Hayward, tenor; Cynthia Otis, harp- 
ist; Raymond Hanson, pianist; and 
Roman Totenberg, violinist. 

In accordance with the 
policy, the orchestra will 
new work by an 
An opera in 


society’s 

present a 
American composer. 
concert form is also 
scheduled. Plans for next season also 
include the formation of an all-city 
vouth orchestra, by Mr. Paranov and 
Mr. May 


KANSAS City, Mo—Hans Schwei- 
ger, present conductor of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, has recently signed 
a new three-year contract with the 
rganization. His present contract ex- 
pires at the end of the current or- 
chestra season. During the 1955-56 
season of the orchestra, a major 
change is projected in the concert 
schedule. The former two-night series 
of concerts will be abandoned, and 


14 single concerts will be presented 
on Tuesday nights, most of them con- 
secutive after the season is opened in 
November. 


Liverroot.—The Liverpool Philhar- 


monic Society of England has named | 


Efrem Kurtz, former conductor of the 
Houston Symphony and the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, as its permanent 
conductor. Mr. 
of the organization’s concerts next 
season. He is also scheduled to direct 
two concerts at the Robin Hood Dell 
in Philadelphia this summer and three 
at the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York City. 


York, Pa George Hurst has ob- 
tained a year’s leave of absence from 
the York Symphony, after completing 
five years as conductor of that group. 
He is scheduled to appear with sev- 
eral British orchestras, including the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, the London 
Philharmonic, and the BBC Sym- 
phony, as well as with orchestras on 
the Continent. Mr. Hurst has resigned 
his position at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, a post he has held for the past 
eight years. 


o 2 - 


Hartrorp, Conn.—The 
Symphony has extended the 
ment of its present conductor and 
musical director, Fritz Mahler, for 
three additional years until the season 
of 1957-58. Arthur W. Perkins, as- 
sistant manager of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was named manager 
of the organization for three years 


Hartford 
engage- 


Mosite, ALA.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Mobile Symphony has an- 
nounced the re-engagement of Edvard 
Fendler as conductor and musical di- 
rector of the orchestra for 1955-56. 
This will be Mr. Fendler’s fourth sea- 
son with the Mobile orchestra 


> eo > 


Corpus Curistr, TEx.—Jacques 
Singer, who recently completed his 
first season as conductor and musical 
director of the Corpus Christi Sym- 
phony, has signed a three-year con- 
tract with the orchestra. 


William Strickland, former condue- 
tor of the Nashville Symphony, has 
been named conductor of the Oratorio 
Society of New York. Mr. Strickland 
succeeds Alfred Greenfield, who has 
resigned 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 





Return of the One and Only 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Per! 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Broun 


sakatd name. Director 


Dance Satirists 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





Ma rina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 





Kurtz will lead 50 | 





113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
_ VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 


First Transcontinental Tour 


Marie Powers in “The Medium’ 
preceded by "The Telephone” 


Double Bill ty cier-care Menotti 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Produced by Lawrence Kanter & Pratt 


est American Debut 


Mantovani and his new music 


The world famous recording maestro 
and his orchestra of 45 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conduc or 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Ist Transcontinental Tour Jan.-Mar. 1956 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pop's 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd Tour Orches ra 


; By Popular Demand—2nd American Tour—Fall 1955 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Introducers of the International Song Hit “The Happy Wanderer” 


Edith Moeller, Conducior 


Virtuosi di Roma 


Renato Fesano, Musical Director 
By arr. with A. Morini 


The Paganini Quartet 


_ Personal Direction: 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Winter 
of 1956 


Return of 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


8th Consecutive Season 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Trapp Family Singers 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Personal Direction: 


The Great American Quartet 


The Men of Song 


Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Carolers Trio 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


: Kurt Weinhold 


Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Personal Direction: 


(with pianist) 
Jane Wilson, Soprano 
Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 


Eric Carlson, Bass 
(with pianist) 


Personal Direction 


Harp Quintet 
Roman Totenberg and his 


Instrumental Ensemble 
Company of Nine 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


First Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 
The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITON 
(10 persons) 


- American Deb: t 
Golden Age Singers of London 


Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


Company of 5 in programs of Elizabethan and other music 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 
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Personal Direction 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Personal Direction 









































Coppicus, Schang & Brown | 





CLAUDIO LICIA 
| Arrau Albanese 
| B idwin Piano Pianist Metropolitan, “San Francie , Miami, 
TODD JUSSI 
uncan Bjoerling 
Baritone Tenor és 
ENGENE MAR ; 
| ist Braggiotti 
Pianist Pianist 
GEORGE as ETHEL BARRYMORE : 
ondon Colt 
, Bass-Baritone Soprano 
LOIS MISCHA 
Marshall Elman 
Soprano Violinist 
| MILDRED <i a RUDOLF a 
Miller Firkusny 
Mezzo-Soprano Pianist 
WILLIAM re: . CARROLL - 
Primrose Glenn 
Violist Violinist 
| "1 —— —_—___— . a 
| e SZYMON 
_ Sanroma Coldberg 
a aneasae eee Pianist Violinist 
| EDWIN ae NAN oo 
| ES : 
' Steffe _ | Merriman 
Baritone Mezzo-Soprano 
| POLYNA ore 
Stake Lily Pons 
Soprano 
> ie soprano | Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas 
CAMILLA | _ TOSSY. 7 
‘Wicks - Spivakovsky 
q > | _Viclinist | i Violinist 
CAMILLA GLADYS 
Nilliams Swarthout 
a Soprano Mezzo-Soprano 


_ Vronsky 


& Babin 


Duo-Pianists 


Steinway Pianos 





Personal Direction 
Kurr Weinhold 











ROSE 
Bampton 
Soprano 
FRANCES — 


“ible 


Mezzo-Soprano 





WALTER 
Cassel 
= 
NADINE 
Conner 
Soprano 
JON | 
Crain 
| Tenor 
LISA 
Della Casa 
mae __Seprane | 
IGOR 
Gorin 
Baritone 
WITOLD - 
' Malcuzynski 
Pianist 
DOROTHY 7 
— 
| Soprano 
. YEHUDI 
- Menuhin 
ves Violinist 
MONA 
Paulee 
Mezzo-Soprano | 
| LEONARD 
| Pennario 


| @akdnte Peano Pianist 
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Stevens 
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Bass-Baritone 
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PIANIST 


a 
rapt JV MN CSO 


“Reinforced the previous impression that he can be ranked among the 
major artists in his field.” Francis D. Perkins, Herald Tribune, April 21, 1955 


Following an unprecedented triumph in northern Europe (Jan.- 
Feb. 1955) where he elicited highest praise 


VIENNA MUNICH 
* “A MASTER PIANIST” Headline “As an artist of touch, rhythm, expres- 
Bild-Telegraf Jan. 31,1955 sion and poetry he can compare with 
“A Poet, a thinking musician, and a the best of our German artists, yes with 
9 +] + . . 
dazzling technician.” Gieseking and Fischer. 


Neuer Kurier Feb. 2, 1955 Suddeutsche Zeitung Jan. 21, 1955 


7 


STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN AND OSLO 


‘More beautiful piano playing is hard to find.” 
Copenhagen Politiken Feb. 5,°55 


“Last night he conquered Copenhagen.” 
Dagens Nyheder Feb. 5,’55 


“A divinely gifted musician, a wizard so far as technique is concerned.” 


Stockholm Tidingen Feb. 12, °55 


“The glow of genius.” 
Stockholm Aftonbladet Feb. 12,55 


“One of the world’s elite pianists.” 


Oslo Verdens Gang Feb. 14,°55 


Johannesen returned in March 1955 to the U.S.A. to the accompani- 
ment of accolades from all quarters 

At his recent New York Town Hall recital (Sold-Out), Louis Biancolli of the 
New York World Telegram and Sun heralded the event by stating that 
“Johannesen played Mozart in terms of Mozart, rather than in terms of 
Johannesen, and that went for Franck, Schumann, Faure and Debussy.” 
Miles Kastendieck of the N. Y. Journal American stated: “Beautiful playing 
charged with meaning in everything on his program.” The New York Times 


termed the performances “Authoritative.” 


‘ __=>—————_in Chicago —> “Johannesen must have caused the most casual listener to 


Phir: realize that a real pianistic talent and a truly musical expo- 
| (Recital) nent was giving a magistral performance. IT WAS GREAT 
| — Borowski, Chicago Sun Times, April 6, 

195. 





_——— Cleveland ——> — — of on Se oan the ane —_ —_ 
an e music i eart at once. erbert Elwell, 
(with Cleveland Orch.) Cleveland Plain Dealer, March 18, 1955 * 


re 


»———-at Ann Arbor, Mich.———>_ “Thoroughly _inspired.”—J. Dorsey Callaghan, 








(with Philadelphia Orchestra) Detroit Free Press, May 9, 1955 
ia y 
»— at Provo, Utah > “One of the most perfectly coordinated interpre- 
(with New York Philharmonic) tations we ave yet heard of any concerto.”—Salt 


Lake City Deseret News and Telegram, May 13, 
1955 


SOLOIST — N.Y. PHILHARMONIC ON EUROPEAN TOUR (Sept. 1955 )—Basle, Switzerland 
EUROPEAN TOUR—Sept. 14-Oct. 15—-NORTH AMERICAN TOUR—Oct. 20-Apr. 30 
ENGAGED TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC) September 12, 1955 and February 20, 1956 


Steinway Piano ° Vox Records ° Concert Hall Society Records ¢ H.M.V. Records 













DAVID W. RUBIN ARTISTS MANAGEMENT 


FEINWAY MALL, 113,WEST 57H NEM RK 1G, N.Y CIRCLE 7-3841 — CABLE: RUBINARTS, NEW YORK 


